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TO  HIS  GRACE 


JOHN  ©UKE  OF  BEDFORD. 


BATH,  Sept.  1804. 

MY  LORD  DUKE, 

TRIFLING  as  the  contents  of 
the  following  leaves  may  appear,  they  can- 
not fail  to  meet  the  attention  of  every 
3entleman  concerned  in  the  breeding  of 
Ilattle,  when  it  is  seen  that  they  have  the 
sanction  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to 
jsher  them  before  the  public. 

j I’he  Recipes  inserted  are  few ; but 
dieir  efficacy  have  had  the  test  of  long 
fxpcrience,  with  almost  unvaried  success. 
For  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  I appeal 
!0  the  Gentlemen  who  came  so  strenu- 
Kisly  forward  at  the  Yv^oburn,  Bath,  and 
hiiithfield  Meetings,  to  voucli  for  the 
])ures  which  had  been  performed  on  their 
tock. 


VI. 


DEDICATION. 


In  following  the  noble  example  of 
your  Grace’s  late  patriotic  and  universally 
lamented  Brother,  in  all  those  measures 
that  are  conducive  to  the  Improvement 
of  the  various  branches  of  Husbandry,  you 
claim  the  warmest  thanks  of  a crrateful 

O 

Country.  In  permitting  an  obscure  Indi- 
vidual thus  publicly  to  address  you,  be- 
cause he  is  supposed  to  possess  some 
valuable  Information,  is  a proof  of  your 
condescension,  as  well  as  of  your  desire 
to  promote  the  great  object  which  through 
your  own  conviction,  and,  I may  add,, 
by  inheritance,  you  have  undertaken  to* 
patronize. 

I have  the  honor  to  be 
YOUR  grace's 

Most  obliged  and  devoted  Servant, 

T.  BELLAMY. 


PKEFACE, 


AFTER  many  years  assiduous  attention  and 
indefatigable  labour  of  mind,  I am  happy  to 
say  that  I have  discovered  a remedy  for  the 
disease  called  the  scouring  in  cattle; — 
a malady  which  had  always  been  considered 
fatal  to  the  animal  afflicted  with  it : but  since 
I have  practiced  the  preparing  and  selling  ofl 
the  medicine,  which  is  now  about  six  years, 
upwards  of  three  hundred  bead  of  cattle  have] 
been  saved  solely  by  its  aid;  notwithstanding; 
the  sale  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  Wiltshin 
and  Somersetshire;  counties  not  so  numerous] 
in  their  herds  as  many  others  in  the  king 
dom,  nor  is  the  complaint  so  prevalent  in  them 
Strong  proofs  what  this  medicine  is  capable  o 
doing  if  it  were  more  generally  dispensed. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  some  thou 
sand  heads  of  cattle  annually  lost  in  this  kin 
dom  for  want  of  such  a remedy ; under  thaj 
impression,  and  strengthened  by  the  warm  pe 
suasions  of  my  friends,  that  I should  do  m| 
country  essential  service,  and  benefit  mysel 
I was  induced  to  propose  making  it  public  bj| 
subscription. 
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PEEFACE. 


I am  sorry  to  say  in  the  latter  my  expec- 
tations have  been  disappointed^  as  the  full 
amount  of  the  subscriptions  received  will  barely 
pay  the  advertisements,  travelling,  and  other 
expences  that  have  attended  the  publication  : 
but  flattering  myself  there  may  yet  be  some 
a'ddition  made  to  the  subscribers,  I send  it 
to  press  with  a list  far  short  of  the  number 
proposed. 

In  doing  this,  though  I palpably  injure  my 
'own  interest,  yet  I discharge  my  obligation  to 
the  public,  and  give  satisfaction  to  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  honored  me  with  their  names 
and  warmly  patronised  the  undertaking;  to  all 
of  whom  I feel  myself  highly  obliged;  but  par- 
ticularly so  to  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  Lord 
Somerville,  and  to  Charles  Gordon  Grey,  esq. 
)f  Tracey-Fark,  whose  zeal  to  serve  me  has 
>een  unremitting’  and  whose  recommendations 
lave  been  every  where  strenuous,  and  in  most 
nstanccs  successful. 
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BEJLLAMY^S  RECIPES 


VOURING  CATTLE  and  SHEEP,  ^c. 


MEDICINE  FOR  A LOOSENESS ; 


THE  SCOURING  IN  CATTLE. 


f AKE — ^Turmeric,  five  ounces  and  half. 


Aniseed,  five  ounces  and  half. 
Fenugreek,  five  ounces  and  half. 
Diapente,  five  ounces  and  half. 
Sulph.  Viv.  five  ounces  and  half. 
Rhubarb,  one  ounce  and  half. 
Opium,  half  an  ounce. 


THE  CURE 


OF 


AN  EXCELLENT 


OB,  WHAT  IS  COMMONLY  CALLED, 


B 
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Let  the  above  be  powdered  and  well  mixed 
together  ; then  take  eight  ounces  for  each  of 
the  two  first  doses.  Give  it  to  the  beast  in  two 
quarts  of  strong  beer,  blood  warm  ; two  days 
betwdxt  each  dose.  . - 

Six  days  after,  melt  one  pound  and  a half  ot 
hog’s  lard,  or  fresh  butter  without  salt;  adci 
three  ounces  of  the  above  powders  to  it,  anc 
give  it  to  the  beast. 


( 
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The  fourth  morning  afterwards  repeat  th( 
same  quantity  of  powders  in  the  same  manner: 
and  then  take  a little  blood  from  the  beast. 

On  the  fourth  morning  following  take  thr& 
ounces  of  the  powders,  three  ounces  of  chalk: 
eight  ounces  of  pomegranate,  and  one  poun  , 
and  a half  of  box.  Let  it  be  finely  powdere.  , 
and  well  mixed  together ; and  given  in  fiv 
quarts  of  hay  tea,  or  milk,  blood  warm. 

The  fourth  morning  succeeding  repeat  tb 
same  dose  in  the  same  manner. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  fasting  the  beas 
either  before  or  after  drenching ; but  be  sui 
to  let  it  have  water  at  will. 

Beasts  recovered  from  the  disease  of  scourir 
should  not  be  kept  on  as  stock  beasts,  but  fa 
tened  as  soon  as  possible.  The  disease  impai 
the  constitution,  and  leaves  the  beast  in 
delicate  a state,  that  in  case  it  should  get 
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chill  it  most  certainly  will  teiminate  in  9 re- 
lapse of  the  complaint. 

Milch  cows  taken  with  this  disease  should 
have  their  milk  dried  as  fast  as  possible. 

This  medicine  may  be  given  to  cows  in  calf ; 
jbut  the  calf  must  be  taken  from  the  darn-  as 
;oon  as  it  comes  into  the  world  ; and  means 
[instantly  taken  to  dry  the  cow. 

There  must  be  particular  attention  paid  in 
[turning  beasts  to  grass  that  have  been  cured 
n the  house : it  should  be  brought  to  the  grass 
y degrees,  or  the  sudden  change  from  dry 
ood  to  grass  will  be  dangerous : be  sure  not 
o let  the  beast  lay  but  before  the 'nights  grow 
ivarm.  Neither  should  beasts  that  are  cured  at 
^rass  be  left  out  after  frosts  commence. 

Avoid  turning  your  beast  on  after-grass  while 
(t  is  young  and  quick. 

This  is  a good  medicine  for  a beast  in  a poor, 
veak,  unkind  state. 
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fOR  THI 


YELLOWS, 

.GARGOL  in  the  ELDER,  COWS  that 
give  BAD  MILK,  &c. 


Take — ^Turmeric,  two  ounces. 

Aniseed,  two  ounces. 

Cumminseed,  two  ounces. 

Liquorice,  two  ounces. 

Grains  of  Paradise,  one  ounce. 

Castile  Soap,  one  ounce. 

Long  Pepper,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix  these  for  two  doses,  one  to  be  given  in ; 
a quart  of  strong  beer,  blood  warm;  and  re-f- 
peated  the  second  morning  following;  then  take; 
a little  blood  from  the  beast. 

If  the  cow’s  udder  should  be  swoln  or  in-r- 
liamed,  rub  it  well  with  elder  ointment,  two) 
or  three  times  a day.  Great  pains  must  be: 
taken  to  drain  the  affected  milk  out  of  the  udden 
every  time  the  ointment  is  used. 
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FOE 


BLOODY  WATER; 


OR,  WHAT  IS  COMMONLY  CALLED,  THE 

RED  WATER. 


Take — ^Tincture  Cantharides.  four  ounces. 

Roche- All um,  four  ounces. 

Mix  these  for  two  doses ; one  to  be  given  i 
in  one  quart  of  lime  water,  and  repeated  as  i 
^occasion  may  require. 

To  make  your  Lime  Water. 

Put  one  pound  of  lime  to  four  or  five  quarts 
pf  water.  Let  it  stand  twelve  hours,  and  then 
|jour  off  the  clear  for  use. 


An  opening  Drink,  to  he  given  after  the 
Water  gets  better,  if  the  Beast  appears  to 
he  confined  much  in  the  Body. 

Take — Castor  Oil,  one  ounce. 

Epsom  Salts,  one  ounce  and  half. 
Nitre  in  Powder,  one  ounce. 

Cream  of  Tartar,  one  ounce. 

Mix  these  for  one  dose ; to  be  given  in  a 
feuart  of  warm  butter-milk  or  whey,  and  re- 
apeated  if  required. 
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MEDICINE  FOR  A COW 


THAT 

HAS  TAKEN  COLD  AND  SHIVERS  MUCH. 


' Take — Grains  of  Paradise^  one  ounce. 

Aniseed,  one  ounce. 

' Cumminseed,  one  ounce. 

' Ginger,  half*  an  ounce. 

' Long  Pepper,  quarter  of  an  ounce, 

i Camphire,  two  drachms. 

^ Mix  these  for  one  dose;  to  be  given  in  one 
; quart  of  strong  beer,  blood  warm  ; and  repeated 
' if  occasion  requires  it.  Keep  the  beast  warm, 
! and  trivc  it  warm  water  to  drink  two  or  three 

I 

times  a day. 


CLEANSING  MEDICINE 

FOR  A 

t 

COW  AFTER  CALVING. 


Take — ^Turmeric,  one  ounce,  .j- 

Aniseed,  one  ounce.  •: 

Liquorice  Powder,  one  ounce. 

Cumminseed,  one  ounce. 

Birthwort  Powder,  two  ounces. 

^ ' 

Spermaceti,  two  ounces. 

Grains  of  Paradise,  one  ounce. 
Castile  Soap,  one  ounce. 

Mix,  these  for  two  doses ; one  to  be  given 
to  the  beast  in  a quart  of  warm  ale  ; and  repeated 
the  second  morning  following,  if  required. 


w 
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FOR 


A YOUNG  CALF 


OP  A 


PURGING  HABIT. 


Take — ^Tiifmeric,  half  an  ounce. 

Finagreek,  half  an  ounce. 

Aniseed,  half  an  ounce. 

i * Diapente,  half  an  ounce.  i 

I Sulph.  Viv.  half  an  ounce. 

Opium,  half  a drachm, 
i Prepared  Chalk,  two  ounces. 

Pomegranate  Powder,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix  these  for  one  dose ; to  be  given  in  as 
’ pint  of  warm  ale;  and  repeat  it  as  occasiom 
may  require. 
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FOR 

THE  RUNNING  OUT; 

OR,  WHAT  IS  COMMONLY  CALLED, 

THE  SCOURING  IN  SHEEP. 


*ake — ^Turmeric,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce. 
Aniseed,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce. 
Finagreek,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce, 
DIapente,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce. 
Sulph.  Viv,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce. 
Opium,  one  drachm. 

Mix  these  for  two  doses;  to  be  given  in 
If  a pint  of  strong  beer ; two  days  betwixt 
ch  dose. 


A 

MEDICINE  TO  BE  GIVEN  SHEEP 
IN  THE  SPRING,  ‘ 

When  they  are  turned  on  Turneps  or  Young  Clove 

Take — ^Flour  of  Brimstone,  half  a pound. 
Turmeric,  half  a pound.  ; . 

Black  Pepper,  finely  powdered:,  1 ounce 

Mix  this  in  as  much  stale  beer-  as- will  mail 
it  thin  enough  to  drench  with.  Give-each  sheet 
three  table  spoons-full  once  in  three  or  foi 
days. 

Note — ^This  is  a sufficient  quantity  for  a scor 
of  sheep  once. 
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»«  A CAUTION. 

' BE  particular  in  observing  that  your  Drugs 
'te  genuine,  fresh,  and  of  a good  quality;  for 
ledicines  composed  of  bad  Drugs  can  never 
iroduce  the  desired  effect:  it  will  frustrate  your 
ifpectations,  injure  the  credit  of  the  Receipts, 
id  cause  them  to  be  unjustly  condemned. 


T.  BELLAMY  will  engage  to  sell  the  six 
-ises  of  Medicine  for  Scouring  Cattle  to  Sub- 
ribers  at  twelve  shillings;  to  Non-Subscribers 
le  guinea : other  Medicines  one  shilling  per 
)se. 

— =»ex=- 

iIT  is  particularly  requested  that  every  Sub- 
riber  that  applies  for  the  Medicine,  will  do  it 
sending  his  name  in  writing  to  prevent 
)position. 
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At  a time  when  the  Press  is  teeming 
with  matter  for  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  in  every  department  of  Art 
and  Science,  and  in  which  the  highest 
literary  attainments  are  employed  ; the 
Author  of  the  following  Pages  feels  a 
diffidence  in  placing  his  little  Work  be- 
fore a discerning  Public  : conscious, 
that,  having  no  pretensions  to' literary 
merit,  his  mode  of  conveying  information 
upon  an  interesting  and  useful  subject, 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism. 

Encouraged,  however,  by  the  express 
wishes  and  support  of  many  valuable  and 
highly  respectable  Friends,  who  have 
visited  his  Apiaries,  he  ventures  his  little 
Bark  on  the  wide  ocean  of  Literature, 
consciously  assenting  to  the  proverb,  that, 

“ Vessels  large  may  venture  more  ; 

But,  little  Boats  must  keep  in  shore.” 

It  is  presumed',  that  the  labours, — the 
management, — the  properties, — and  (if 
it  may  be  allowed)  the  virtues  of  Bees, 
have  excited  the  attention  and  admiration 
of  mankind,  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  world  ; and,  although  those  subjects 
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have  employed  the  time  and  researches 
of  many  learned  men_,  in  order  to  render 
these  Insects  more  serviceable,  than  in 
their  wild  state  ; yet,  much  remains  to 
be  learnt,  and  which  can  only  be  acquir- 
ed, in  the  school  of  nature,  observation,, 
and  experience. 

In  that  school  only  has  the  Author 
studied,  and  founded  his  knowledge  of 
Bees  ; his  leisure  hours  from  business 
have  been  exclusively  devoted  to  these 
his  favorites,  who  have  never  failed  to 
make  a grateful  return  for  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  them  : and,  happy  will  he 
be,  if  the  hints  herein  contained,  should 
lead  to  the  preservation  of  Bees,  the  im- 
provement of  the  Apiary,  and  the  in- 
crease of  its  useful  stores. 

Burn  Bees,  and  have  Bees,”  is  an 
adage  with  which  the  Author’s  ears  and 
feelings  have  often  been  assailed  ; but, 
he  trusts,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant, 
when  such  absurdities  and  cruelties  will 
be  opposed  by  every  thinking  mind,  and 
the  practice  entirely  discontinued  ; the 
Author  himself  being  practically  convin- 
ced, that  there  is  no  necessity  to  destroy 
a stock  of  Bees  to  obtain  their  store. 
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The  methocl  of  managing  Bees  herein 
laid  down,,  is  the  result  of  practical  ex- 
perience and  close  attention  ; and^  altho’ 
the  Author  is  well  convinced  that  much 
improvement  may  yet  be  made,  he  will 
be  satisfied  if  his  practice  may  be  useful 
in  facilitating  the  labours  of  the  Bee-Fan- 
cier, and  stimulate  others  more  able 
than  himself,  to  offer  their  improvements 
and  experience  to  the  Public  at  large. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  labours 
of  the  Bee  contribute  largely  to  the  com- 
forts and  pleasures  of  man  ; under  pro- 
per management,  the  stores  of  the  Hive 
afford  not  only  the  most  delicious  and 
useful  substances  for  domestic  purposes, 
but,  by  the  penetrating  Science  of  Che- 
mistry, they  expand  their  virtues  in  the 
various  forms  and  powers  of  medicine. 

In  addition,  the  Author  begs  leave  to 
inform  his  Friends,  and  the  Public  at 
large,  that  Models  of  the  Boxes  which 
he  has  in  general  use  for  Bees,  together 
with  an  explanatory  Pamphlet,  may  be 
had  of  him,  at  his  Apiary,  Finsted-End, 
in  the  parish  of  Boxtcd,  Suffolk. 
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Oh  Lord^  how  manifold  are  thy  works,  in 
wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all ! 


CHAPTER  I. 

“ If  animals  have  a real  right  to  our  attention,  how 
much  more  are  we  obliged  to  soften  as  well  as  we  can 
the  evils  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Let  it  not  be  sufficient 
for  us  to  supply  our  own  wants,  but  let  us  endeavour  to 
I supply  those  of  others  ; and  never  suffer  any  thing  to 
sink  under  misery  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  relieve.” 

Sturm. 

all  insects,  Bees  claim  our  greatest 
attention  and  regard  : for  who  can 
look  at  them,  and  see  their  industrious  ha- 
bits, without  being  struck  with  amazement  ? 
and  at  the  same  time,  filled  with  gratitude  to 
that  All-wise  Being,  who  has,  in  his  great 
goodness,  not  only  sent  the  Honey  upon  th* 
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different  trees  and  flowers,  which  all  our 
synthetic  powers  could  never  form,  nor  our 
ingenuity  collect,  but  has  also  sent  these 
little  creatures  to  gather  it  for  us.  What  in- 
justice, ingratitude,  and  cruelty,  therefore, 
must  that  person  be  guilty  of,  who,  after 
these  insects,  have,  by  astonishing  industry, 
collected  great  store  of  that  which  is  both 
food  and  medicine — what  cruelty,  I repeat, 
are  they  guilty  of,  who,  to  come  at  their 
treasure,  unnecessarily  destroy  them  by 
burning  or  suffocation. 

G.  Strutt,  the  author  of  these  Pages, 
is  proprietor  of  those  Bees  which  were 
publicly  exhibited  in  the  parish  of  Lee, 
near  Blackheath,  Kent,  in  the  summer 
of  1824,  and  which  gave  great  satis- 
faction to  many  Bee-Fanciers,  and  to 
numbers  of  Families  in  and  around  the 
Metropolis ; since  when,  he  has  very  much 
improved  the  Boxes  for  keeping  the  Bees  in 
Colonies,  and  which  he  flatters  himself  will 
be  found,  upon  trial,  far  superior  to  any 
hitherto  invented,  both  in  respect  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Bees,  and  the  facility 
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of  taking  any  part  of  the  Combs  which  may 
be  thought  proper,  and  returning  the  re-f 
mainder  to  the  parent  Stock.  By  using 
Boxes,  made  according  to  the  Model,  an 
opportunity  is  given  to  keep  a supply  of 
clean  and  sound  Combs,  which  cannot  be 
so  well  accomplished  in  any  other  way,  and 
which  is  of  the  most  particular  consequence 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  Stock. 

In  most  Plans  hitherto  adopted,  there  is 
much  damage  done  by  the  destruction  of 
numbers  of  Bees,  which  are,  at  the  time  of 
deprivation,  destroyed  by  improper  manage- 
ment, much  to  the  loss  of  the  Apiarian  In 
the  present  Plan  it  will  be  found  there  is 
not  a fourth-part  of  the  danger  of  destroy- 
ijig  the  Queen-Bee  at  the  time  of  depriva- 
tion, as  in  any  other  way. 

Tl)ere  is  something  so  entertaining,  and 
at  the  same  time,  as  it  were,  so  truly 
bewitching,  in  many  of  the  actions  of  the 
Bees,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
attend  to  them  without  being  very  much  ' 
attached  to  them.  I am  not  only  speaking 
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of  my  own  feelings,  but  what  others  have 
said.  Many  who  came  to  see  my  Exhibi- 
tion, by  their  manner  of  expressing  them- 
selves, shewed  how  sensible  they  were  of 
tbe  goodness  of  the  Almighty  in  having 
sent  such  industrious  servants  to  gather 
Honey  for  our  use.  The  general  expression 
has  been,  almost  the  moment  they  entered 
the  room, — “ Pretty  creatures  ! oh,  what  a 
beautiful  sight ! a grand  lesson  for  man- 
kind ! what  a field  is  here  for  contempla- 
tion ! ” with  many  other  acclamations  of 
the  same  nature.  Ladies  who  have 
brought  their  children  with  them,  have,  at 
the  time  they  have  been  admiring  tlieir 
works,  been  particular  in  their  way  of 
expressing  themselves,  by  recommending 
them  to  imitate  the  Bees  in  their  habits  of 
industry,  unity,  and  love,  amongst  each 
other.  A grand  lesson  may  the  young  mind 
receive,  by  paying  strict  attention  to  the 
habits  of  these  industrious  creatures. 

For  my  owm  part,  1 cannot  think  any  one 
can  be  either  cruel  or  indolent,  who  has  the 
management  of  Bees  ; by  management,  I 
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mean,  those  who  take  a real  pleasure  in 
attending  to  them.  I do  not  mean  by  this, 
to  say  every  one  who  keeps  them,  for  there 
are  thousands  who  have  kept  them  many 
years,  that  have  thought  but  little  of  them. 
The  reason,  in  a great  measure  is,  because 
they  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing them  at  their  labour  ; nearly  all  they 
see  or  know  of  them  is,  that  they  keep  go- 
ing out  and  coming  home  ; and  they  are 
pretty  certain  by  their  actions  they  are  very 
industrious  : but  the  most  convincing  proof 
they  have  is  at  Michaelmas,  or  much  about 
that  time,  when  the  cruel  operation  takes 
place  of  burning  or  suffocating  them. — 
To  the  shame  of  man,  they  stand  and  look 
at  this  cruelty  with  countenances  as  placid 
and  serene,  as  if  it  were  matter  of  course, 
or  in  fact,  amusement.  The  children 
who  are  present,  are  introduced  at  a very 
early  age  to  such  scenes,  and  like  their 
parents,’  grow  up  to  be  cruel.  The  sincere 
wish  of  my  heart  is,  that  the  inhuman  and 
horrid  practice,  which  was,  no  doubt,  con- 
trived in  the  earliest  ages,  may  be  entirely 
done  away.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a great 
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disgrace  to  this  Nation,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  most  enlightened  in  the  world. 

There  has  of  late  been  much  talk,  and 
some  good  laws  made,  to  prevent  cruelty  to 
animals  ; but  it  seems  the  poor  industrious 
Bee  has  been  forgotten  ; although,  I have 
no  doubt,  many  of  our  Lawgivers  would 
have  no  objection  to  taking  a glass  of  good 
Metheglin,  which  is  allowed  to  be  superior 
to  many  of  the  wines  brought  from  foreign 
Countries, — of  course  much  cheaper,  and 
probably  more  congenial  to  health. 

Some  have  said,  that  it  is  whimsical  to 
save  the  Bees  longer  than  a year  or  two, 
for  that,  if  you  do  not  burn  them  they  w ould 
die  of  themselves.  I do  not  pretend  to  say 
they  will  not  die,  but  this  I am  certain  of, 
that  in  the  common  way  of  suffocating  them 
to  come  at  their  treasure,  there  are  mil- 
lions deprived  of  life  which  might  be  pre- 
served, and  Avhich  would,  undoubtedly,' 
gather  Honey  the  next  season.  From  the 
experience  and  success  1 have  had,  since  I 
have  been  a Bee-Fancier,  1 am  and  always 
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shall  be,  an  advocate  for  the  preservation 
of  their  valuable  lives.  I consider  it  m)t 
only  humane,  (and  surel)  humanity  cannot 
or  ought  not  to  be  called  whimsical.)  but 
there  is  good  policy  attached  to  it. 

I am  certain,  by  my  Plan,  a much  larger 
quantity  of  Honey  can  be  raised  than  in  the 
common  way  of  managing  Bees.  As  a 
proof  of  the  utility  of  the  Plan  I pursued, 
before  I invented  the  present  Box,  which 
is  allowed  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  to  be 
far  superior  to  my  former  one,  in  the  year 
1822,  I took  from  seven  of  my  Stocks,  two 

HUNOREn  AND  SIXTY-SIX  POUNDS  of  very 

line  Honey  ; still  leaving  a great  sufficiency 
for  the  Bees  to  subsist  on  during  the  win- 
ter. In  fact,  1 left  much  itiore  than  was 
wanted  ; I really  think  1 left  as  much  as  1 
took  ; of  this  1 am  almost  certain  ; as  I 
have,  in  my  way  of  managing  them,  an  op- 
portunity of  weighing  the  Colonies  at  any 
time,  without  annoying  the  Bees. 

From  a particular  Colony,  upon  which  I 
wished  to  make  an  experiment,  1 took 
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eh;hty-four  pounds  of  Honey,  had  a 
ynod  swarm  and  cast  from  it,  and  still  left 
riio  foundaiioir  stock,  as  I thought  at  the 
time,  a sudiciency  to  subsist  on  during  the 
u inter;  nevertheless,  1 must  confess,  I 
had  been  rather  unmerciful  to  them,  in 
taking  so  much,  (but  it  ua?  an  experiment) 
for  in  the  spring,  say  in  March,  I was  o- 
l)*iged,  as  1 thought  them  in  low  circum- 
stances, to  return  them  some  Honey.  1 
gave  them  about  two  pounds,  with  this  as- 
sistance, they  prospered  well. 

The  thing  that  is  most  likely  to  deter 
people  from  following  my  Plan  is,  that 
they  cannot  come  at  their  treasure  so  soon 
as  in  the  old  way.  As  that  is  the  case,  it 
will  not  be  so  agreeable  to  those  who  are 
inclined  to  covetousness.  But,  after  the 
first  year,  at  any  rate  the  second,  you  may 
begin  to  reap  the  profits  of  your  patience, 
and  every  year  afterwards,  if  no  accident 
happen  to  your  Stocks,  as  unfavourable 
seasons,  &c.  &c. 


The  foundation  once  well  laid,  cannot 
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fail  of  being  a profitable  concern,  saying 
nothing  at  all  about  the  humanity  and  the 
pleasure  of  viewing  them  at  their  labour  ; 
which,  to  a thinking  person,  is  very  great ; 
and  to  those  that  never  thought  but  little 
before,  I am  certain  it  will  have  the  effect 
of  bringing  serious,  very  serious  reflections 
to  their  mind.  Their  habits  of  industry, 
their  love  and  friendship  amongst  each 
other,  their  subjection  to  their  Sovereign, 
and  many  other  endearing  qualities  they 
are  possessed  of,  cannot  fail  to  make  them 
the  most  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time, 
instructive  creatures.  An  Apiary  is  a good 
school — well  furnished  with  improvement 
for  a reflecting  mind. 

From  the  observations  I have  made, 
when  watching  Bees  at  their  labour,  I am 
convinced  there  is  nothing  amongst  the  hu- 
man or  brute  creation  that  disagree  so 
little.  For  instance,  look  at  a number  of 
men  working  together,  if,  by  any  means, 
they  run  against  each  other,  stamp  too  hard, 
or  make  too  much  of  an  interruption  of  any 
kind,  how  very  likely  they  are  to  use  severe 
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language,  and  often  come  to  blows ; and 
amongst  the  brutes  generally,  how  soon 
animosity  is  created,  by  crowding  them  a- 
mongst  each  other  ; but  the  Bee,  although 
it  is  armed  in  the  way  it  is,  never,  but  in 
extreme  cases,  draws  the  weapon  nature 
has  provided  it  with : for  I have  many 
times,  and  with  the  greatest  pleasure  ob- 
served them,  in  the  gathering  season,  when 
all  of  them  seemed  to  be  attending  to  their 
work  with  every  mark  of  industry ; in  the 
greatest  hurry  imaginable ; coming  in  at 
the  spout  leading  to  the  Box,  they  fre- 
quently alight  upon  each  other,  run  against 
and  tumble  each  other  down,  yet  there  is 
no  disagreement  on  account  of  it,  although 
it  must  be  attended  with  interruption  to 
them  ; it  really  is  a most  j)leasing  sight  to 
see  ! 

I 

In  my  way  of  managing  Bees,  hot  an  him-  | 
dredth  part  of  the  damage  can  be  done  by  I 
Wasps,  and  other  enemies,  as  is  done  to  i 
those  kept  in  the  common  way.  A Wasp^  i 
no  sooner  enters,  but  he  has  the  Bees  at-  { 
tacking  him  ; and  as  he  has  not  been  used  I 
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as  the  Bees  have  to  the  glass,  he,  upon 
being  attacked,  flies  directly  at  it,  in  hope, 
I suppose,  of  getting  out,  but  that  he  finds 
to  be  impossible,  at  any  rate  through  the 
glass ; and  as  to  find  the  door-way,  that  is 
certainly  beyond  his  art  : for  as  he  has, 
perhaps,  never  before  entered  in  at  it,  he 

is  entirely  at  a loss  where  to  seek  for  it. 

In  fact  he  keeps  so  long  striving  at  the 
glass,  and  at  the  same  time  buffetted  as  he 
IS  by  the  surrounding  multitude,  whom  it 
is  certain,  will  not  let  such  an  intruder  be 
at  rest ; at  last  he  is  obliged  to  yield,  and 
loses  his  life  : and  when  dead,  and  some- 
times before  that  event,  dragged  out,  and 
thrown  upon  the  ground  as  an  unwelcome 
guest. 

Now,  in  the  common  way  of  keepingiBees, 
I though  I allow  there  is  some  pleasure  in 
seeing  them  going  and  coming  from  their 
Hive,  yet,  when  they  enter,  which  is  mo- 
mentarily, the  pleasure  ceases ; on  the 
other  hand,  in  my  way  of  keeping  them, 
the  greatest  pleasure  is  after  they  enter  ; 
ifor  then  they  are  seen  going  in  all 
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directions  to  different  parts  of  their  habi- 
tation to  unload  themselves,  and  return 
into  the  fields  and  gardens  for  more. 

There  is  not  a doubt  but  a Wasp  having 
once  entered  the  Hive  does  some  da- 
mage, as  most  likely,  he,  in  the  conflict, 
wounds  some  of  the  Bees,  and,  perhaps,  mor- 
tally; but  I cannot  think,  from  the  obser- 
vations I have  made,  that  tlie  Wasp  can 
smell  the  Honey  contained  in  the  Box 
w hich  is  within  doors,  as  they  can  in  com- 
mon Hives  standing  without  doors,  because 
they  are  at  a greater  distance  and  quite  hid 
from  their  view.  I have  seldom  know  n a 
Wasp  enter  my  Colonies ; and  when,  at 
any  time,  one  of  these  bold  intruders  have  ; 
it  has  afforded  me  some  amusement  to  see 
how  roughly  the  Bees  treated  him  for  taking 
such  a liberty.  It  really  is  amusing  to  see 
with  what  courage  the  Bees  attack  him  ; 
one  gives  him  a slap  on  one  side,  he  in  a 
passion,  turns,  no  doubt,  with  an  intention 
of  returning  the  compliment ; another,  per- 
haps, at  the  moment  hit  him  on  the  other 
side  ; by  such  means,  he  is  kept  in  continual 
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state  of  agitation;  and,  although,  much 
stionger  in  his  nature  than  Bees  are,  still, 
in  the  course  of  a very  short  time,  he  is 
so  much  fatigued,  that  he  is  obliged,  though 
reluctantly,  to  yield  ; without  even  tasting 
of  that  which  enticed  him  to  enter  their 
abode.  I have  known  many  of  my  neigh- 
bours lose  great  quantities  of  Honey  by 
these  robbers  ; and,  also,  many  Stocks  en- 
tirely spoiled.  I am  happy  to  say,  I never 
lost,  either  Honey  or  Bees,  from  their  de- 
piedations;  although,  one  year,  since  I 
have  been  a Bee-Fancier,  there  were  great 
numbers  of  Wasps,  and  a very  great  deal 
of  damage  done  to  the  Stocks  around  me. 
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' 

CHAPTER  II. 


“ From  industry  and  economy,  springe th  content  and 
happiness.” 


An  Apiary  for  six  Colonies,  must  be  thirteen 
feet  in  length,  in  the  inside>;  six  feet  wide, 
and  seven  feet  high  ; a window  at  each  end, 
two  feet  square,  or  thereabouts,  which  must 
be  made  to  open,  as  it  will  be  necessary  so 
to  be  almost  every  day  in  the  summer ; for, 
if  the  windows  are  not  opened.  Bees,  that 
accidentally  get  into  the  Apiary,  will  most 
likely  fly  upon  the  glass,  and  be  deprived 
of  life.  It  is  seldom  that  a Bee  will  fly 
from  a window  after  it  is  once  lodged  there- 
upon, but  exerts  itself  to  get  through  till  it 
is  quite  exhausted. 

The  front  of  the  Apiary  must  be  as  near 
fronting  the  South  as  possible ; the  door- 
w ay  into  it  must,  if  possible,  be  at  the  West 
end ; as  it  will  not  be  so  col  d in  that  quar- 
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ter,  as  on  the  Eaigt  ,;  this  is,  if  the  Apiftry  is 
attache4  to  another  building ; but,  if  it  is 
entirely  detaehcd,  the  door  may  be  in  the 
centre  of  the  North  side. 

Why  I recommend  the  Apiary  to  be  of 
the  Jieight  I have  stated,  is,  because  it 
must  be  recollected,  that  when  the  Colonics 
are  all  in  a full  and  prosperous  state,  the 
heat  is  beyond  what  may  be  generally  sup- 
posed ; of  course,  the  more  the  Apiary  is 
ventilated  in  the  summer,  the  more  com- 
fortable it  is  for  the  Apiarian  when  viewing 
these  industrious  and  faithful  servants ; 
and  the  Bees  will  be  much  refreshed  upon 
entering  the  spouts,  which  will  be  kept 
cool  by  the  above-menli<>ned  means.— 
Every  one  who  has  experienced  fatigue,  by 
being  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  Sun, 
knows  how  comfortable  and  refreshing  is 
retirement  to  a shady  place  ; and,  I cannot 
but  think,  that  the  Bees  are  equally  re- 
freshed, and  return  to  the  fields  and  gar- 
dens with  renewed  vigour. 

The  bench  for  the  Boxes  to  stand  upon. 
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iriust  be  the  same  length  of  the  Apiary  : 
namely,  twelve  feet  long,  two  feet  high 
'from  the  floor,  and  of  the  same  width.  It 
must  be  made  of  strong  materials,  as  it  may, 
in  good  and  prosperous  seasons,  have  to 
bear  a great  burden  ; sometimes,  perhaps, 
seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds:  and  if  it 
were,  at  any  time,  to  break  down,  it  would 
cause  the  destruction  of  many  Bees,  and 
be  a great  loss  to  the  Apiarian.  The  part 
where  the  bench  is  put.  together,  must  be 
well  jointed,  so  that  not  the  least  draught 
of  air  can  get  through  ; if  it  were,  it  would 
be  very  prejudicial  to  the  Bees  ; to  the 
joung  brood  in  particular  ; for,  besides 
subjecting  them  to  the  inroads  of  wood  lice, 
and  many  other  small  insects,  the  inlet  ot 
external  air,  through  small  apertures,  is 
hurtful ; and  Bees,  like  the  human  race, 
to  a certainty  prosper  best,  when  unmolest- 
ed by  enemies,  or  subjected  tosliarp  draughts 
of  air. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the 
Apiary  particularly  clean,  by  white-wash- 
ing, and  that  with  Lime  ; by  such  means, 
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much  damage  will  be  avoided,  that  might 
otherwise  happen. 

It  will  also  be  proper  to  have  a grass 
plat  in  front  of  the  Apiary,  about  two  yards 
wide  ; for,  sometimes  during  a storm,  the 
Bees  come  home  in  a great  hurry,  and  are 
frequently  beaten  down.  Now,  if  it  was 
dug  ground  for  them  to  fall  upon,  in  all 
probability,  they  would  be  so  mired  with 
dirt,  they  would  never  be  able  to  rise  again  ; 
but,  grass  kept  cut,  nearly  the  same  as  a 
bowling-green,  will  have  a very  handsome 
appearance,  and  at  the  same  time,  be  the 
means  of  saving  many  of  their  valuable  lives. 

There  must  be  six  places,  at  equal  dis- 
tances, through  the  front  of  the  building  ; 
about  a foot  deep,  and  sufficiently  w'ide  to 
admit  the  spouts;  and  a half-oval  board 
I at  each  part,  for  the  Bees  to  alight  upon, 

I about  six  indies  wide,  and  nine  inches  long. 

' These  alighting  boards  must  be  laid  rather 
i slanting,  so  that  the  wet  runs  off  them. — 

I It  is  also  proper  to  have  a board,  about 
i «ight  or  nine  inches  wide,  a little  above 
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the  entrances,  to  throw  off  the  rain,  and 
prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  its  falling 
upon  the  alighting  boards. 

The  top  of  the  Apiary  may  be  covered 
with  tile  or  slate,,  according  to  fancy. — 
Some  have  recommended  coveting  with 
reeds  ; but,  I am  confident,  thatched  build- 
ings are  improper,  and  ought,  if  possible, 
to  be  avoided  ; as  they  harbour  numbers  of 
insects,  which  are  not  only  troublesome  to 
■Bees,  but  also  prejudicial. 

I 

Although  I have  given  such  a description 
of  an  Apiary,  yet  one  upon  a more  econo- 
mical Plan  may  be  built  with  clay  ; which 
is  the  principal  material  used  in  my  Apiary. 
Even  the  benches  that  the  Boxes  stand 
upon  are  of  clay,  which,  when  well  dried, 
answers  the  purpose  as  well  as  any  other 
material  : and,  in  respect  to  strength  ; to  a 
certainty  there  is  not  the  least  danger  of 
their  breaking  down. 


There  are  many  rooms  in  which  Bees 
tyiight  be  kept,  without  any  inconvenience 
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or  danger,  to  the  owners  or  occupiers 
of  such  rooms ; and  this  without  being 
at  any  expence  in  building.  Many  have 
supposed,  that  Bees  could  not  be  managed 
well,  unless  they  were  kept  in  a building 
upon  a ground  floor.  » I was,  for  several 
years,  of  the  same  opinion  t and  if  I had 
not  had  practical  proof  to  the  contrary,  I 
should  no  doubt  have  remained  the  same  ; 
but  I am  convinced  it  is  of  little  or  no  con- 
sequence, provided  there  be  a platform,  or 
the  roof  of  another  building,  coming  up 
within  a foot  of  the  bottom  of  the  alight- 
ing boards,  or  some  where  thereabouts. 
What  I should  propose,  is  a platform  a- 
bout  five  or  six  feet  wide,  a little  slanting  ; 
and  to  furnish  it  with  pots,  planted  with 
different  flowers,  such  as  fancy  may  direct, 
and  which  are  known  to  be  pleasing  to  the 
Bees.  I am  convinced  it  would  be  very 
pleasant  to  them,  particularly  to  the  young 
ones  at  first  going  abroad  ; it  would  iike- 
I wise  give  a very  pleasant  perfume  into  the 
i room  ; and,  at  the  same  time,  have  a hand- 
I some  appearance,  either  as  viewed  fronj  the 
inside  of  the  room,  or  from  the  garden,  / 
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The  room  I had  for  my  exhibition,  at 
Lee,  was  not  less  than  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  from  the  ground, — no  Bees  prosper- 
ed better-.  And  I am  of  opinion, 
that  the  Wasps  were  not  so  likely  to 
find  them  at  such  a height,  as  when  they 
^were  nearer  the  ground.  Another  advan- 
tage in  situation  was,  that  they  were  not  trou- 
bled by  slug,  snail,  or  mouse  ; being  com- 
pletely out  of  their  reach. 

I must  here  observe,  that  if  Bees  are 
kept  in  a room,  as  above-mentioned,  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  window,  so  that 
they  do  not  lodge  upon  it,  and  lose  their 
lives  ; v\  hich  will,  in  all  probability,  be  the 
case,  if  neglected.  To  obviate  this,  I 
would  advise,  (and  what  I was  obliged  to  do,) 
particularly  in  a southern  aspect,  nail  a 
piece  of  Leno,  or  something  similar,  on  the 
window  frame,  so  that  the  window^  may  be 
opened  to  admit  air,  without  a spectator 
being  in  the  least  incommoded  by  the  Bees, 
or  the  Bees  themselves  receiving  injury,  by 
getting  into  the  room.  Bees  are  not  at  all 
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disagreeable  companions,  even  in  a sleeping 
room;  bni;lar,  very  far  to  the  contrary; 
for,  it  may  sometimes. happen,  that  a person 
may,  either  from  sickness,  or  other  cause, 
be  sleepless,  or  depressed  with  ennui  ; at 
such  times,  what  a pleasant  amusement  it 
will  alford,  to  hear  and  see  so  many  thou- 
sands, which,  by  their  actions  and  voices, 
evince  harmony,  unity,  and  friendship,  of 
the  highest  natural  order. 
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CHAPTER  111. 


“ Throughout  all  Nature  we  see  something  of  infinity 
as  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  its  great  Author.” 


RULES  FOR  APPLYING  MY  NEWLY-INVENTED 
BOX  OR  BOXES  FOR  KEEPING  BEES. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
your  Apiary  answers  the  description  before 
mentioned  in  every  respect,  or  as  nearly 
so  as  possible.  Admitting  that  you  have 
strong  Stocks  in  common  straw  Hives,  or 
in  any  other  way  ; when  you  perceive 
they  are  getting  numerous,  and  apparently 
about  to  swarm,  you  must  put  a Box  un-  | 
der  them  ; and  by  thus  giving  them  room,  ‘ 
you  will,  in  all  probability,  prevent  their 
swarming, — though,  sometimes,  such  will  I 
be  the  case,  whatever  may  be  done  to  li 
prevent  it.  It  is  very  much  the  interest  1 
of  the  Apiarian  to  keep  Stocks  as  numerous  i 
as  possible  ; for  one  strong  Stock  will  ga-  ■ 
ther  more  Honey  than  four  weak  ones ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  find  protection  in  I 
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their  ^reat  strength  from  any  other  Bees, 
or  enemies,  that  might  attempt  depredations 
upon  their  property. 

The  best  time  to  put  the  Box  under  Bees 
near  swarming,  I have  always  found,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  the  weather  is  par- 
ticularly fine  : because,  at  this  time,  the 
greatest  number  of  the  Bees  are  at  work  ; 
and,  of  course,  not  so  many  at  home,  as  at 
other  parts  of  the  day,  and  damage  not  so 
likely  to  ensue. 

With  respect  to  some  of  the  Bees  being 
crushed,  I do  really  think,  that  I have 
sometimes  put  a Box  under  them,  without 
destroying  one.  This  could  not  have  been 
the  case,  if  the  attempt  had  been  made 
when  they  were  all  at  home.  Some  have 
advised  this  business  to  be  done  in  the  e- 
vening ; this,  I think,  particularly  wrong ; 
as  the  Bees  will,  at  such  times,  anticipate 
night ; and,  instead  of  taking  wing,  will 
crawl  about,  get  upon  your  clothes,  and 
many  of  them  be  destroyed : — to  say  no- 
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thing'  of  the  great  hazard  you  run  of 
getting  stung. 

When  I first  began  to  keep  Bees,  I tried 
the  evening  plan,  but  was  soon  heartily  tired 
of  it  ; as  I w as  convinced  many  were  de- 
stroyed. Not  only  so,  the  pain  I endured^ 
by  being  stung  by  them  ; many  of  them  hav- 
ing crawled  upon  my  garments,  in  such 
a way,  that  I actually  carried  some  to  bed 
w ith  me  ; no  very  pleasant  bed-fellows  it 
must  be  allowed.  It  will  also  be  proper 
to  have  some  one  to  assist  you  in  this  ope- 
ration ; and  yourself  and  assistant  to  be,  at 
all  such  times,  protected  by  a thin  veil  and 
a pair  of  gloves  ; for,  perhaps,  an  accident 
of  some  kind  may  happen,  w hich  it  w as  im- 
possible to  foresee ; this  may  enrage  the 
Bees ; and  if  so,  you  may  receive  some 
injury  by  not  taking  proper  care.  When 
every  thing  is  ready,  let  the  assistant  take 
up  the  Box,  or  Hive,  in  which  the  Bees 
have  been  lodged,  and  quick  as  possible,  put 
the  fresh  Box  in  the  place  from  w hence  it 
was  taken,  with  the  entrance  exactly  cor- 
responding with  the  path  w'hich  the  Bees 
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have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  ; the  assist- 
ant must,  without  delay,  set  the  Hive,  or  Box, 
upon  the  empty  one,  and  directly  stop  up 
the  part  which  the  Bees  have  been  used  to  pass 
and  repass  into  the  upper  one  ; — the  passage 
being  thus  stopped,  they  will  immediately 
go  to  work  as  busily  as  if  nothing  had 
taken  place;  in  fact,  they  will  be  please^ 
at  having-  their  habitation  enlarged ; and, 
in  the  course  af  a few  days,  will  give  con.- 
vincing  proof  of  their  industry,  if  the  wea- 
ther is  favourable,  by  working  Combs  down 
into  the  Box.  It  is  really  a most  beautiful 
sight  to  behold  them  at  this  time,  fixing  as 
it  were,  a foundation  for  their  new  Combs, 
and  of  which  you  may  be  convinced  when 
you  see  them  hanging  down  into  the  Box, 
not  unlike  to  curtains  festooned.  Every 
part  must  be  securely  stopped,  except  that 
intended  for  their  path  into  the  spout ; by 
this  means,  many  things,  such  as  spiders, 
ear-wigs,  &c.  &c.  that  would  otherwise  be 
troublesome,  are  kept  from  entering  their 
habitations. 
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When  you  perceive  they  have  filled  the 
Box  with  Combs,  and  appear  to  want 
room, — which,  in  favourable  weather,  I 
have  known  to  be  the  case  within  a month  i 
you  must  then  proceed  the  same  with  the 
next  Box  ; and  when  the  lower  one  is 
about  half  filled  with  Combs,  and  the  mid- 
dle Box  about  half  filled  with  Honey, 
and  sealed  up,  then  is  the  time  you 
may  venture  to  take  off  the  top  Box,  or 
Hive ; the  Plan  of  which  operation  I shall 
give  in  the  following’  Chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


“ All  who  are  not  corrupted  by  pasHions  or  bad  habits, 
are  naturally  inclined  to  compassionate  every  thing  that 
hai  life  or  feeling.” 


About  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  place 
yourself  in  such  a position,  that  you  can  hold 
one  of  your  hands  tight  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  Hive,  admitting  your  upper  store  to 
be  an  Hive  ; and  partly  connected  with  tiie 
top  of  the  Box,  to  keep  every  thing  steady  ; 
then,  with  the  other  hand,  force  the  slider  of 
the  top  Box  up,  and  be  sure  the  communica- 
tion is  cut  off,  so  that  a Bee  cannot  pass  ; or, 
if  you  find  you  cannot  force  the  slider  up  with 
your  hand,  which  may  sometimes  happen, 
you  may  use  a mallet,  or  something  of  that 
kind  ; — 1 have,  in  general,  taken  a four 
pound  weight,  which  by  holding  close  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  a more  solid  blow 
may  be  struck  than  with  any  thing  else  I 
have  been  able  to  think  of:  I imagine  it 
does  not  jar  the  Bees  so  much  as  any  other 
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way  might  ; of  course,  it  is  not  so  much 
disturbance  to  them.  A little  practice  will 
make  any  one  master  of  this  part  of  the 
business. 

The  communication  being  cut  off,  dark*- 
en  the  windows,  and  shut  the  house  up 
close  ; having  so  done,  leave  them  an  hour 
and  a half,  or  two  hours;  after  which  time, 
you  may  set  the  door  and  windows  open : 
and,  putting  a wedge  about  three  inches 
thick  under  the  side  of  the  Hive  you  intend 
taking  next  the  door,  many  Bees  which  are 
in  the  top  Hive,  will  immediately  come 
out,  take  wing,  and  flying  out  at  the 
door,  return  in  at  the  spout  amongst  their 
fellows.  As  there  will  most  likely  be  some 
Bees  remaining  amongst  the  Combs,  in  the 
Hive  you  have  taken, — after  they  seem  set- 
tled in  the  evening,  turn  the  Hive  bottom 
upwards,  and  put  a cloth  upon  it ; if  you 
tie  a string  around  the  cloth,  it  will  not  be 
amiss,  as  it  will  prevent  the  Bees  crawling 
out,  as  otherwise  they  might  do,  if  this  pre- 
caution were  not  taken.  Early  the  next 
morning,  as  early  as  four  o’clock,  take  the 
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Hive,  to  some  shady  place,  as  near  to  the 
front  of  the  Apiary  they  came  from,  as  con- 
venient, and  taking  olF  the  string  and  cloth, 
begin  tapping  the  Hive  with  a small  stick, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a very  short  time,  you 
will  get  rid  of  most  of  the  Bees  left  behind  ; 
by  this  means,  you  will  possess  the  Honey 
and  preserve  the  Bees.  But,  should  a few 
still  remain,  which  may  probably  be  the 
case,  as  unwilling  to  leave  their  precious 
treasure, — then  carry  the  Hive  into  your 
back-house,  or  some  building  convenient 
for  the  purpose, — and  placing  it  as’nearthe 
window  as  possible,  begin  tapping  it  as  be- 
fore ; and,  as  the  Bees  come  up  to  the  mouth, 
put  them  out  of  the  window  with  a small 
wing  or  brush,  which  you  must  have  in 
readiness  : it  will  also  be  proper  to  have  a 
cloth  lying  under  the  window,  that  if  any 
of  them  fall,  they  may  not  be  lost, — but 
may  be  carried  and  laid  on  the  front  of  the 
Apiary,  or  put  into  the  spout  leading  to  the 
Colony,  to  which  they  belong.  But,  if 
you  find  there  still  remain  some  among 
the  Combs,  which  possibly  may  happen, 
when  you  begin  taking  them  out,  be  carefui 


you  do  not  destroy  them  by  drowning  in  the 
Honey ; to  prevent  this, — have  a bason  of 
water,  a.  little  warmed,  <^suppose  as  warm 
as  milk  just  taken  from  the  cow,)  standing 
by,  and  when  you  meet  with  any  that  seem 
incapable  of  flying,  from  being  besmeared 
with  Honey, — put  them  into  the  water,  and 
stirring  them  about,  with  a feather  or  wing, 
they  will  immediately  be  cleared  of  the  Ho- 
ney ; when  so  done,  take  them  out  of  the 
water,  and  lay  them  near  as  convenient 
to  their  habitation  upon  a eloth,  in  the  sun, 
one  end  thereof  being  fixed  to  the  alight- 
ing board  ; they  will  then  crawl  about  to 
dry  themselves,  and  return  to  their  former 
companions. 

During  all  these  operations,  be  sure  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  Bees  you 
have  thus  in  your  power  : for,  it  may  hap- 
pen, that  the  Queen  is  amongst  them  ; if 
so,  you  must  treat  her  with  the  greatest 
tenderness,  for  upon  her  life,  perhaps,  de- 
pends the  future  prosperity  of  the  Colony 
she  came  from.  If  you  should  find  her, 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  placuig  her 
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with  her  Subjects,  who  will  most  joyfally 
receive  her.  I am  only  here  speaking  if 
L such  a thing  were  to  happen,  not  that  I 
think  it  at  all  likely,  if  proper  attention  be 
paid  to  the  rules  I have  here  laid  down ; 
nor  will  a tenth  part  of  the  trouble  here 
treated  of,  occur,  although  I met  with  it 
when  I first  took  in  hand  the  management 
of  Bees. 

Some  will  say,  But  how  are  we  to  know 
the  Queen  ? My  answer  is,  there  is  as 
much  difference  between  the  appearance  of 
her  majesty, — the  drones, — -and  working 
Bees,  as  there  is  between  a smart  dandy, 
and  a country  clown.  A description  of  the 
three  sorts  of  Bees  is  given  in  another  part 
of  this  Work. 

An  accident  relating  to  the  Queen  Bee, 
1}  I met  with,  as  follows  after  I had  been 
I keeping  Bees  a sufficient  time  to  have  them 
1 in  such  perfection  as  to  think  myself  en- 
■ titled  to  a share  of  their  rich  and  luxurious 
H store,  I determined  upon  taking  an  iiive 
I from  one  ol  uiy  Colonies,  accordingly  abotit 


four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  I cut  ofi'  the 
communication  between  the  Hive  and  Box; 
it  must  here  be  remarked,  that  1 began 
with  Hives;  and  in  about  an  hour  after- 
wards, I went  and  raised  the  Hive  up  a 
little  at  the  edge,  next  the  door  which  was 
open,  with  a wedge  about  two  inches  thick  ; 
this  gave  the  Bees  that  were  in  the  top,  an 
opportunity  of  coming  out,  which  numbers 
of  them  immediately  did,  flew  out  at  the 
door,  and  went  in  at  the  spout  leading  to 
the  Colony. to  which  they  belonged;  still 
there  remained  great  numbers  among  the 
Combs  in  the  Hive.  The  next  morning,  I 
took  them  into  a shady  place,  a small  dis- 
tance from  the  front  of  the  Apiary  : and 
turning  the  Hive  bottom  upwards,  fixed 
another  Hive  over  it,  which  1 had  contrived 
on  purpose  for  the  operation,  I then  be- 
gan tapping  the  lower  Hive  ; by  this  means, 
many  of  them  got  into  the  upper  one,  but 
many  still  remained  in  the  Hive  among  the 
Combs,  and  apparently  determined  not  to 
quit.  This  surprised  me,  not  at  that  time 
knowing’  the  cause.  Those  I had  started 
into  the  upper  Hive,  1 took  in  front  ot  the 


t Apiar\',  and  having  laid  a table  cloth  upon 
:i  the  ground,  in  front  of  the  spout  leading  to 
3 the  Colon)  to  which  they  belonged,  I fixed 
!i  one  end  of  the  cloth  to  the  bottom  of  the 
i spout;  I then  emptied  the  Bees  out  upon 
1 the  cloth,  it  was  about  four  o’clock,  and  in 
n rather  a cloudy  morning ; they  began  ini- 
t mediately  to  march  up  the  cloth,  and  in  a 
\ very  short  time  the  greatest  part  of  them 
^ w^ere  amongst  their  former  companions,  who 

(received  them  with  the  greatest  cordiality. 
This  was  a most  delightful  sight,  scarcely 
any  of  them  took  wing,  but  walked  up  the 
cloth  in  as  regular  order  as  a flock  of  sheep 
go  along  a road  : and  this  I attributed  to  its 
being  so  early  in  the  morning.  It  is  true, 
that  in  a manner,  I shewed  them  the  way 
at  first,  by  putting  a few  towards  the  spout, 
with  a wing  ; — and,  I can  with  truth  say,  I 
would  rather  drive  ten  thousand  Bees  in 

[this  way,  than  one  hog  in  any  way.  How- 
ever, a considerable  number  remained  in 
the  Hive,  who  seemed  resolutely  determin- 
ed not  to  leave  it.  To  obviate  this,  I took 
the  Hive  into  my  back-house,  and  placing 
it  close  to  the  window,  began  taking  the 
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Combs  out ; and,  as  I eame  to  the  Bees,  I 
put  them  out  of  the  window,  they  making 
great  resistance,  and  shewing  an  inclination 
to  give  me  battle.  After  some  trouble,  I 
dislodged  them  all,  but  not  without  dama- 
ging some,  by  besmearing  them  with  Ho- 
ney. When  I came  to  examine  the  Combs, 

1 found  there  was  a great  number  of  young 
brood,  almost  ready,  as  it  were,  to  be  hatch- 
ed. This  in  a moment  convinced  me  that 
I had  committed  an  error,  and  never  have 
I erred  in  like  manner  since.  Had  I waited 
with  patience,  a few  days  longer,  no  doubt 
the  brood  would  all  have  been  out  of  the 
Combs,  the  cells  would  most  likely  have 
been  filled  with  Honey,  and  not  an  hun-  i 
dredth  part  of  the  Bees  left  to  dispute  with  -| 
me  for  possession  : for,  when  they  have  fill-  I 
ed  the  Comb  with  Honey,  and  sealed  it,  I 
they  begin  to  work  in  the  lower  Hives  or  j 
Boxes.  I 

Since  I have  been  a Bee-Fancier,  I have 
taken  a Box  of  Honey  weighing  nearly  six- 
ty POUNDS  with  not  more  than  twenty  Bees 
in  it.  Those  that  were  besmeared  with  Ho- 
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ney,  I put  into  water  a little  warm,  gave 
them  a turn  or  two  about,  then  took  them 
I out,  and  laying  them  upon  a cloth  in  the 
: front  of  their  former  habitation  ; as  they 
li  dried,  they  took  wing,  or  crawled  up  to 
ii  home ; so  that,  setting  aside  the  loss  of  the 
young  brood,  there  were  not  many  of  the 
working  Bees  destroyed. 

A most  unlucky  affair,  at  least,  what 
would  probably  have  been  of  the  most  se- 
i rious  consequence  was  this,  their  Sovereign 
was  among  the  Bees,  which  had  remained 
fin  the  Hive,  and  found  lying  in  a perilous 
‘state  upon  the  grass  in  the  garden.  I tried 
^ by  warmth,  and  every  other  means  in  my 
fpower,  to  recover  her;  but,  I feared  it  was 
too  late,  she  was  so  much  exhausted,  and 
in  fact,  nearly  dead.  Not  knowing  what 
I w as  best  to  be  done,  but  still  anxious  for 
Iliher  preservation,  1 thought,  perhaps,  if  she 
ipwas  returned  to  her  Subjects,  she  might 
ijpossibly  recover.  I accordingly  put  her  into 
■the  spout  leading  to  her  former  habitation. 
IpVfany  of  her  faithful  and  loving  Subjects 
immediately  assembled  round  her;  but,  m 
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the  course  of  a few  minutes,  they  found  she 
was  dead,  and  immediately  carried  her  out. 
For  several  days  after,  they  seemed  ex- 
tremely dull  and  inactive though,  at  the 
same  time,  all  my  other  Bees  were  busily 
employed.  . 


I was  exceedingly  sorry  to  see  them  in 
this  state,  thinking  the  Stock  was  entirely 
ruined.  But  I believe,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
or  sixth  day,  they  went  to  their  labour,  the 
same  as  before.  From  this  I concluded  that 
the  time  they  were  so  inactive  and  dull, 
they  were  without  a Queen  ; — but,  that  ai| 
Princess  was  nearly  ready,  as  it  were,  tp' 
be  hatched  among  them,  which  was  the  fact 
and,  immediately  upon  her  appearance,  she: 
was  proclaimed,  and  received  as  their  So•<^ 
vereign,  although  in  an  infant  state.  Fromi 
that  time,  all  inactivity  and  confusion  ceasedij 
and  they  went  to  their  work  as  w'ell  as  an; 
Bees  upon  my  premises.  This  I relate  a? 
a caution,  that  others  may  not  err  in  th 
same  way,  or  if  they  should  happen  of  amj  t 
thing  similar,  not  to  despair,  for  it  maj 
happen,  that  a Princess  is  almost  ready,  thu 
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same  as  I have  every  reason  to  think  there 
was  in  this  case. 

Another  particular  circumstance,  I have 
to  relate. — In  the  middle  of  July,  1824, 
looking'  at  my  Bees,  at  nearly  11  o’clock  at 
night,  (a  proper  time  you  will  say  for  me- 
ditation,) I found  one  of  my  Colonies  to  be 
in  very  great  commotion,  in  all  parts,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom.  There  were  three 
Boxes  upon  each  other,  and  a straw  Hive 
at  the  top  ; the  Bees  were  in  a most  agita- 
ted state,  through  the  whole  tier,  and  even 
in  the  spout  leading  to  them,  numbers  were 
running  about  as  if  searching  for  something 
lost. 

I was  very  much  at  a loss  to  know  what 
could  have  caused  such  a great  disturbance ; 
and,  at  different  times  of  the  night,  went  to 
examine  them.  This  I had  a good  oppor- 
tunity of  doing,  as  I slept  in  the  room  ad- 
joining the  Apiary.  About  half-past  three 
o clock  in  the  morning,  they  shewed  a great 
inclination  to  SAvarm,  and  actually,  before 
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four,  were  swarming ; they  then  took  a 
turn  round  in  front  of  their  habitation,  and 
Jjegan  entering  the  Colony  adjoining  the 
one  from  which  they  came ; the  guards  at 
the  entrance  not  the  least  resisting,  but  re- 
ceived them  in  the  most  friendly  way.  By 
half-past  four,  all  was  settled  and  quiet. 

I have  here  to  remark,  that  the  Colony 
they  went  from,  had  swarmed,  and  cast  be- 
fore the  swarm,  a most  astonishing  large 
one.  The  cast  was  equal  to  most  common 
swarms,  and  the  third  parcel  was,  I think, 
equal  to  a swarm  of  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand ; — and,  although  the  original  had 
turned  out  such  an  amazing  number,: — yet, 
there  remained  a very  good  Colony  therein. 

The  Colony  recruited  by  this  last  parcel, 
was,  before  they  received  the  augmentation, 
in  rather  a weak  state ; but,  afterwards  , 
prospered  uncommonly  well,  and  not  the  i 
least  disagreement  amongst  them.  I do)| 
not  pretend  to  say,  that  such  a circumstance 
never  happened  before ; but,  I never  heardi 
of  such  a thing.  It  was  certainly  unusual,.; 
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and  I have  not  the  least  doubt,  but  all  Bee^ 
Fanciers  will  think  the  same. 

From  a very  strong  Colony,  I have  known 
a swarm  containing  seventeen  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  working  Bees, 
sixty  drones,  and  one  Queen  ! An  asto- 
nishing proof,  of  what  may  be  obtained 
from  Bees,  by  attention  and  care. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


“ Let  U8  never  pass  by  a Bee-Hive  with  in<iifference. 
Let  us  admire  them,  and  this  admiration  may  lead  us  to 
more  sublime  thoughts.  If  we  love  to  reflect  on  our  Cre- 
ator, w e shall  find  Him  here.  This  interesting  scene  will 
■lead  us  to  Him,  and  we  shall  adore  his  wisdom — his  pow- 
er— and  his  goodness,  in  the  production  of  these  little 
creatures.” 


Suppose  a Box,  upon  the  new  Plan,  is  to 
be  taken  with  its  store  ; — proceed  as  before 
mentioned,  in  respect  to  cutting  off  the 
communication.  After  the  Bees  are  most 
of  them  dislodged,  run  a long  knife  around 
the  inside  of  the  Box,  to  separate  the  Combs  i 
from  it  ; then  put  back  the  hooks  that  fast- 
en the  top  down,  when  you  may  take  out 
the  whole  body  of  Combs  hanging  to  the  \ 
top  ; and,  by  this  means,  you  will  have  an  j 
opportunity  of  extracting  any  part  thereof,  j 
which  you  may  chuse.  | 

It  is  well  known,  that  there  are  different 
qualities  of  Honey  contained  in  the  same 
Hive,  or  Box.  Now,  by  this  method,  you 
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B»«y  separate  them  better  than  in  any  other 
way.— When  you  have  taken  such  parts  as 
you  think  proper,  put  the  remainder  into 
the  Box  ag^ain,  fasten  the  hooks,  and  set  it 
upon  the  Stock  it  came  from.  This,  it  must 
be  observed,  is  only  necessary  when  you 
find  there  is  young  brood  in  some  of  the 
ceils, — which,  by  being  returned  to  the 
Parent  stock,  will  be  brought  to  perfection  ; 
and,  by  this  means,  you  may  in  one  season, 
preserve  thousands  of  Bees,  that  would,  in 
the  general  way,  be  inevitably  destroyed. 

By  attending  to  this,  you  will  increase 
your  number  of  Bees  ; and,  as  the  old  say- 
ing is, — The  more  hands  employed,  the 
more  work  may  be  done,”  of  course,  you 
will  have  a greater  quantity  of  Honey,  and 
that  Honey,  by  keeping  the  Bees  in  the  way 
proposed — and  following  the  rules  given, 
will  be  much  purer,  than  that  which  is  ge- 
nerally brought  to  the  market. 

Mr.  Keys  expresses  himself  thus,  in  res- 
pect to  the  Honey  brought  to  market  : — 
**  The  Honey  generally  brought  into  JLon- 
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don  and  other  markets,  is  mostly  foul, 
and  of  a coarse- quality,  from  the  careless 
and  uncleanly  mode,  by  which  it  is  extract- 
ed. The  common  method  is,  by  taking  the 
Combs  out  of  the  Hives  by  piece-meal,  in- 
discriminately ; and  crushing  them,  with  the 
dead  Bees,  brood,  farina,  and  dross  alto- 
gether ; which,  must  needs  render  it  an 
heterogeneous  and  disagreeable  mass  ; — of- 
ten, of  a nauseous  taste,  and  unwholesome 
i]»  quality.” 

This  remark  of  Mr.  Keys,  every  one  must 
see  the  value  of ; and,  I will  venture  to  af- 
firm, that  by  using  my  newly-invented  Box, 
all  these  inconveniences,  qnd  disagreeable 
matters  may  be  avoided.  Tiine^  and  an  im- 
partial Public,  will  prove  the  utility  of  my 
Plan.  And,  proud  am  1 to  say,  that  a- 
niongst  the  hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  w ho 
have  seen  my  way  of  managing  Bees,  upon 
this  Plan, — not  one  has  expressed  the  least 
dissatisfaction,  or  disapproval ; — but,  on  the 
contrary,  many  who  have  been  in  the.  habit 
of  managing  Bees  for  a number  of  years, 
and  as  they  say,  have  had  the  opportunity 
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of  improving-  themaeives,  by  examining-  the 
different  publications  upon  the  subject,  have 
decided,  that  iny  Plan  is  preferable  to  any 
of  which  they  have  seen  or  heard.  My  suc- 
cess is  an  allowed  proof  of  the  utility  of  ray 
practice  ; and  my  earnest  wishes  are,  that 
it  may  be  generally  adopted.  Convinced,  as 
1 am,  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  most 
valuable  feelings  of  our  nature. 

During  the  summer  of  1824,  I publicly 
exhibited  my  Bees,  at  Lee,  near  Black- 
heath,  Kent  ; where  I had  one  Colony  that 
possessed  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
pure  Honey  ; of  this,  many,  as  well  as  my- 
self, had  ocular  demonstration  ; and,  I be- 
lieve, I might  with  propriety,  have  chal- 
lenged the  whole  Kingdom,  to  have  pro- 
duced such  another  ; as  the  Honey  therein, 
was  all  collected  within  a very  short  time. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  spring  of  1824, 

1 there  were  six  weeks,  peculiarly  unfavour- 
I able  to  the  Bee-Tribe  ; in  fact,  they  could 
. collect  but  liule,  and  it  may  be  remember- 
' ed,  that  a number  of  Stocks  died,  in  the 
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month  of  April,  from  extreme  want.  I am 
^*PPy  ^*^y?  I lost  none,  nor  did  any  of 
the  persons  who  were  keeping  Bees,  upon 
my  Plan  ; although,  many  others,  who  pur- 
sued the  old  Plan,  lost  their  whole  Stock. 
This  is  convincing,  that,  was  my  Plan  ge- 
nerally adopted,  millions  of  these  industri- 
ous and  valuable  Insects,  might  be  pre- 
served ; which,  to  the  shame  of  man,  are 
annually  destroyed. 

I believe,  that  the  quantity  of  Honey, 
above-mentioned,  was  collected  within  six 
Weeks.  This  is  truly  astonishing,  and  the 
more  so,  when  we  consider  the  small  quan- 
tity each  Bee  brings  in  at  a time  ; perhaps, 
not  more  than  a small  drop  each  journey  : — * 
what  numbers  employed  ! — what  journeys 
must  have  been  taken  to  accomplish  such  a 
Work  ! Here,  then,  is  a practical  school 
for  man,  in  which  he  mav  learn  the  effects 
of  persevering  industry. 

I sold  one  Box  of  this  Honey  to  a lady, 
for  four  pounds,  sixteen  shillings,  who  rea- 
dily paid  me  my  price  ; — being  convinced 


that  the  Honey  was  pure,  and  therefore, 
more  valuable  ; whereas,  had  Honey  been 
bought  in  the  market,  it  would  have  been, 
probably,  found  gross,  or  adulterated  ; and 
that,  more  from  the  ignorance,  than  inten- 
tion, of  those  offering  it  for  sale. 

There  are  but  few  minds  sufficiently 
grounded  in  the  Principles  of  true  Philo- 
sophy, to  avoid,  or  escape  the  conviction,  or 
imputation  of  pride  or  vanity,  in  their  own 
Works  ; but,  if  emulation,  excited  by  the 
expressed  good  opinion  of  our  fellow-men, 
be  thus  construed,  I cheerfully  submit  to 
the  imputation,  in  relating  the  following 
circumstance  : — contending,  however,  that 
much  useful  information  has  been  obtained, 
and  many  improvements  produced,  both  in 
Arts  and  Sciences,  by  similar  means. 

I 

i 

j While  in  Kent,  a gentleman  with  his  fa- 
I came  to  see  my  Exhibition  ; they  all 

i expressed  high  gratification  at  the  appear- 
i ance  and  management  of  the  Bees.  And, 

I when,  the  gentleman  (after  putting  many 
questions  to  me  upon  the  subject)  was  plea- 
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sed  to  express  himself,  in  nearly  the  follow- 
ing words  : — “ Well,  my  good  man,  I hare 
been  a Bee-Fancier,  for  forty  years,  or 
nearly  so  ; — I have  had  every  opportunity 
of  improvement  furnished  by  dilFerent  Au- 
thors, who  have  written  upon  the  Nature 
and  Management  of  Bees  ; — I have  a large 
circle  of  acquaintance,  as  Bee-Fanciers, 
from  whose  hints  I have  profited ; — and, 
above  all,  I have  ever  had  a practical  at- 
tachment to  these  valuable  and  industrious 
little  creatures  ; — but,  J do  say,  that  you 
are  my  Master.  I sincerely  wish  you  suc- 
cess, and  if  I can  render  you  any  assistance, 
either  by  an  introduction  to  my  friends,  or 
by  furnishing  you  with  some  Books  which 
I have,  upon  the  Management  of  Bees, — I 
shall  do  so  with  pleasure.”  Some  little  time 
after,  this  gentleman  sent  his  servant  to  me, 
with  several  valuable  Works,  on  Bees;  to- 
gether, with  an  invitation  to  his  residence. 
I availed  myself  of  his  kindness  : — in  a few 
days,  waited  upon  him,  and  was  received 
with  that  urbanity  and  hospitality,  truly 
characteristic  of  the  English  gentleman. — * 
Not  willing  to  detain  the  Books,  1 had  ta- 
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ken  them  with  me  ; but,  wishing  a furthey 
perusal,  under  an  idea  that  1 might  glean 
something  profitable,  1 requested  the  loan 
of  them  for  a few  days  longer  ; — when,  he 
generously  replied, — “ Keep  them,  I make 
you  a present  of  them,  and  I heartily  wish, 
they  may  be  of  service  to  you.”  I feel  a 
pride  in  recording  a circumstance  so  pleas< 
ing  to  my  feelings,  which,  1 trust,  spring 
from  a grateful  heart. 

When  at  Lee,  1 was  an  entire  stranger 
to  ail  around ; but,  never  in  my  life,  have 
I experienced  more  kindness,  than  I did 
from  the  different  families,  who  visited  my 
Apiary  ; many  of  whom,  are  of  the  first  res- 
pectability. During  my  short  stay  in  that 
village,  all  seemed  interested  and  anxious 
to  render  me  assistance,  and  I cannot  deny 
mjselfthe  pleasure  of  thus  returning  them 
my  humble  and  grateful  thanks. 
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CMAPrER  VI. 


“ Tla  beauty  points,  but  neatness  guides  the  dart.” 


In  preparing  the  Hive,  or  Box,  for  Bees 
about  to  swarm,  some  have  advised  sprink- 
ling the  receptacle  with  human  urine  ; this 
practice,  I do  not  approve, — for,  although 
salt  may  be  in  some  cases  serviceable  to 
Bees,  1 cannot  conceive  that  conveying  it 
to  them  in  tliis  way,  is  pleasant,  either  to 
the  Bees,  or  the  cleanly  Apiarian.  If  salt 
is  to  be  used,  dissolve  it  in  clean  water, 
for  this  purpose.  One  great  objection  to  j 
the  use  of  salt,  in  any  way,  within  the  ha-  I 
bitation  of  Bees  is,  that  it  lays  the  founda-  ■ 
tion  of  damp,  mould,  and  other  destructive  ' 
properties.  My  method  for  preparing  a i 
Box,  or  Hive  for  Bees  swarming,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — prepare  a little  ale  sweetened  with  ' 
sugar,  and  let  the  ale  be  good,  and  clear  from  i 
sediment ; — clear  the  Hive,  or  Box,  from  all 
loose  matter,--as straw,  dust,  dirt,  insects,  ctc;| 
and  let  it  be  perfectly  dry  : — sprinkle  withi 
the  sweetened  ale,  and  proceed  to  lix  thei 
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yive,  or  Box,  as  before  directed.  Success 
is  not  always  ensured  in  this  manner,  rior 
indeed,  in  any  other  ; for,  it  will  sometimes 
happen,  that  the  Apiarian  is  deceived  in 
his  expectation,  as  to  the  settlement  of  his 
infant  Colony  ; and,  that  from  various 
causes.  An  unaccountable  distaste  is  some- 
times taken  to  their  new  habitation  ; some- 
times the  swarm  are  without  a Queen ; in 
either  case,  their  restlessness  demands  pecu- 
liar attentimi.  If  they  take  wing  in  a body, 
tlieir  course  of  flight  must  be  narrowly 
watched,  and  on  their  alig'hting’,  be  pre- 
pared with  another  Hive,  or  Box,  to  collect 
them.  Sometimes,  they  will  return  to  their 
former  habitation  ; this  indicates  the  want 
of  that  indispensable  head  of  the  communi- 
ty, the  Queen-Bee,  which  had  been  pro- 
bably lost,  in  their  first  separation  from  the 
Parent  Colony  ; to  which,  having  again  re- 
turned, they  will  adhere,  until  again  head- 
ed by  a Superior,  for  swarming.  Speaking 
of  salt,  never  use  it  withinside  the  Hive, 
or  Box,  for  preparation  ; but,  a little 
sprinkled  at  times,  upon  the  alighting 
boards,  in  the  spouts,  and  even  upon  the 
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grass-plat,  in  front  of  the  Apiary,  is  not 
only  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the  Bees, 
—but,  will  also  prevent  the  invasion  and 
inroads  of  slugs,  or  other  prejudicial  visit- 
ors. Trees,  also,  planted  near,  or  in  front 
of  the  Apiary,  especially  such  as  throw  out 
hlossom,  are  inimical  to  the  prosperity  of 
Bees  ; and,  for  this  reason, — when  in  blos- 
som, they  are  frequently  pestered  with 
destroyers,  of  the  minute  tribes ; and,  when 
in  fruit,  the  hostile  Wasp,  or  other  insects, 
equally  destructive,  are  late  and  early  at- 
tending for  prey ; and,  which  will  be  con- 
\ tended  for,  even  with  the  myriads  of,  and 
in  the  Hive. 

• I think  it  wisely  said,  “ Let  us  endeavour 
to  apply  the  knowledge  we  have,  rather 
than  lose  time  in  speculations  more  curious 
than  useful.” 

The  swarming  of  Bees  is  an  object,  as 
before  said,  greatly  deserving  the  watchful 
kttention  of  the  Apiarian ; and,  I have 
heard,  that  artificial  means  have  been  at- 
tempted to  accelerate  that  object  ; but, 
never  attempting  any  thing  of  the  kind,  I 


can  say  nothing  thereon  : simply  the  pupil 
of  nature  in  the  management  of  Bees,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  ground  my  experience 
on  her  laws  alone  ; and,  that  experience 
convinces  me,  that  the  less  Bees  are  disturb- 
ed, or  put  out  of  nature’s  path,  so  much 
the  better : a deviation  therefrom,  is  likely 
to  produce  disappointment  to  the  Apiarian^ 
and  oftentimes,  extensive  destruction  to 
his  interesting  charge.  Therefore,  let  na- 
ture be  the  guide  ; her  powers — her  laws 
— the  wisdom  of  her  Creator,  are  admira- 
bly exhibited  in  the  polity,  economy,  and 
community  of  Bees.  All  their  actions  are 
worthy  the  contemplation  of  the  Philoso- 
pher, and  their  necessities  demand  all  the 
possible  assistance  of  him  who  partakes  their 
luscious  store.  The  necessities  of^  Bees, 
and  the  impediments  to  their  prosperity, 
are  manifold  ; but,  observation  will  prove^ 
that  assistance  rendered  to  them,  is  not  on- 
ly received  with  apparent  gratitude,  but 
amply  repaid  by  their  increased  labour  and 
profit. 

A prepared  habitation  at  the  time  of 
swarming,  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  pre- 
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vent  their  rang^ing  to  find  one  for  them- 
selves ; this,  they  will  do,  although  at  their 
peril,  if  not  directed  by  the  reason  of  man  ; 
subjugated  to  his  dominion,  by  an  unerring 
Providence,  they  become  familiarized  by 
good  management,  and  excite  in  the  mind 
of  their  attendant  and  protector,  the  most 
sublime  and  gratifying  ideas.  In  all  my 
visits  to  an  Apiary,  managed  upon  my  own 
Plan,  I recognize  the  principle  and  prac- 
tice of  labour  and  love  ; the  Apiarian  ought 
to  be  frequently  in  the  company  of  his 
Bees,  and  to  cultivate  their  acquaintance ; by 
these  means,  he  will  have  opportunities  of 
seeing  their  actions,  and  discovering  their 
necessities,  or  obstacles  to  profit.  He  will 
also  find,  that  their  angry  feelings  are  less 
excited  ; and,  in  process  of  time,  he  will 
be  enabled  to  carry  on  with  them  a mental 
conversation  in  the  sublimest  language  : 
but  the  Apiarian,  who,  from  long  standing 
prejudices,  pursues  the  common  way  of  ma- 
nagement, is  deprived  of  these  high  set 
pleasures  ; and,  cruelly  destroying  his  Bees, 
to  obtain  their  precious  store, — he,  in  them 
destroys  a mine,  that  might  produce  him 
future  wealth. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


“ IndoUnce  and  procraitination,  lead  to  poverty  and 

misery.” 


iAs  cleanliness  in  the  Apiary  is  essential  to 
the  health  and  prosperity  of  its  numerous 
jj  inhabitants,  too  much  attention  cannot  be 
j paid  to  this  particular.  The  usual  or  com- 
ii  mon  way  prevents  this  attention,  by  the 
i Bees  bei.^}g  secluded  from  sight,  save  and 
j;  except  their  egress  and  regress  at  the  en- 
I trance  of  the  Hive ; where,  by  my  Plan, 

|l  every  opportunity  is  afforded  for  watching: 

I their  motions — their  progress — and  inipedi- 
\\  ments.  The  Bee  itself,  is  the  most  cleanly 
|l  of  insects  ; but,  there  are  myriads  of  the 
I minuter  tribes,  which,  being  allured  by  the 
||treasure  of  the  Hive,  will  sometimes  enter 
it  in  such  numbers,  as  to  render  the  greatest 
exertion  of  the  Bees  fruitless,  to  dislodge 
them:  added  to  which,  the  old-fashioned' 
rs  many  retreats  for  these  robbers 


j / y lay,  as  it  were,  in  ainbuscade. 


crevices  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
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prepared  for  depredation,  or  for  increasing 
their  numbers  ; thereby  extending  impuri- 
ties to  the  Honey,  and  contamination  to  the 
enclosed  atmosphere,  allowed  to  the  Bees 
for  breathing.  I admit,  that  the  Bees  will 
exert  themselves  in  every  possible  way  to 
expel  these  marauders,  or,  if  not  able  so  to 
do,  they  will  labour  incessantly  to  close  up 
with  wax,  these  (to  then))  impervious  re- 
treats. But,  on  my  Plan,  these  matters  a)'e 
in  a great  measure  obviated  ; and,  proper 
attention  being  paid  by  the  Apiaiiian,  the 
Bees  are  empowered  to  pursue  their  favour- 
ite labours  without  being  called  off  for  the 
purposes  abovesaid.  Sufficient  space  for 
eixertion  is  highly  necessary  for  Bees,  and 
on  my  Plan  of  colonizing,  small  swarms  or 
casts  may  be  united  much  easier,  and  obser- 
vation afforded  ; by  which,  any  disagree- 
ment among  them  may  be  discovered,  and 
the  result  provided  for,  either  as  to  their 
reswarming  or  returning  to  the  Parent 
Stock. 


• The  flight,  or  range  of  Bees  i)i  their  la- 
bours, is  a subject  w hich  oiight  also  to  en- 


; ^age  the  attention  of  the  Apiarian  ; for, 
I although  the  whole  world  of  sweets  be  laid 
* before  these  indefatigable  Insects,  they  have 
their  favourite  flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  and 
fruits,  iu  every  class  of  vegetation,,  and  in 
every  period  of  season.  Aroused  from  their 
, torpid  state  by  the  cheering  beams  of  the 
|;  sun,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  they  are 
I too  often  tempted  to  range,  even  wlien  the 
li  snow  covers  the  ground,  or  when  the  earli- 
^ est  flowers  are  but  beginning  to  disclose 
)'  their  latent  sweets.  This  is  a perilous  time, 

V.  and  requires  the  closest  attention  of  the 
Apiarian.  Frequently  will  the  chilling 
breezes  paralize  these  persevering  adveu- 
i|  turers,  and  render  them  incapable  of  regain- 
fl  ing  their  home ; of  course,  death  is  the 
1 consequence,  to  themselves,— and  loss  of 
*!({'  power  to  the  Colony.  To  prevent  this,  the 
Hi  entrance  of  the  Hive,  or  Box,  had  better 
ril  be  closed  with  a piece  of  wood,  perforated 
.f '1  with  small  holes,  through  which  a Bee  caii- 
not  escape,  but,  cleanly  bored,  and  free 
rl  from  splinter;  that  a free  circulation  of  air 
H 1 may,  be  obtained  throughout  the  Hive  or' 

> Box. 
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With  reg^ard  to  the  favourite  resorts  of 
Bees  to  collect  Honey,  Wax,  or  other  mat- 
ter, which  they  deem  necessary  to  store, — 
observation  and  a knowledg^e  of  the  vege- 
table world,  might  furnish  ample  scope  for 
the  abilities  of  the  Apiarian.  For  myself, 
and  my  own  circumscribed  knowdedge,  as  a 
Botanist,  I have  but  little  to  offer  ; and, 
that  little,  gathered  from  actual  experience, 
and  repeated  observation.  The  flowers  of 
broom — the  blossoms  of  gooseberries — cur- 
rants— aromatic  plants — and  fruits  in  gene- 
ral, are  most  eagerly  visited  by  the  Bee ; 
and,  from  these  sources,  I have  found  the 
most  pure  Honey  obtained.  Fruits,  per- 
fectly ripe,  or  in  an  early  stage  of  decay, 
are  visited  by  Bees,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting the  saccharine  matter,  which,  by 
them  concocted,  is  stored  as  Honey,  but  of 
a more  inferior  nature.  The  decaying  plum, 
the  peach,  the  nectarine,  the  grape,  and 
many  autumnal  fruits,  are  contended  for ; 
and,  only  to  the  Wasp  will  the  Bee  yield, 
by  whose  superior  strength  and  prowess,  in 
single  combat,  it  often  meets  with  death. 
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CHAPTER  Vlll. 


“ The  protection  we  afford  to  the  inferior  orders  of 
Creation,  and  from  whose  labours  we  derive  profit,  is 
a duty  we  owe  to  the  Creator.” 


The  great  necessity  of  watching  every  in- 
road upon  the  Apiary,  by  intentional  or 
unintentional  intruders,  is  of  too  much  im- 
portance to  be  passed  over,  by  a few  loose 
remarks  ; for,  although  some  useful  hints 
may  have  been  offered  in  the  preceeding  part 
of  this  Work, — there  are  others,  which  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  record. — As  before  said, 
the  enemies  of,  or  intruders  upon  Bees,  are 
numerous,  and  under  some  circumstances, 
fatal  to  the  prosperity,  not  only  of  a single 
Colony,  hilt  to  the  whole  Apiary.  Onee 
more,  I advise,  the  most  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness  ; and,  the  adoption  of  my 
H Plan,  will,  I am  confident,  facilitate  this 
I measure,  not  only  in  detecting  nuisances, 
t but  also  in  exterminating  them  with  the 
I best  possible  effect. 

j The  mouse  is  a formidable  enemy  to  Mie 
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Apiary.  Its  inroads  are  often  made  with 
peculiar  sagacity  : sometimes,  in  the  dreary 
nights  of  winter,  when  torpid,  and  in  the 
state  of  a temporary  death,  the  inhabitants 
Gif  the  Apiary,  and  the  proprietors  of  its 
stores,  are  incapable  of  resistance  or  de- 
fence, the  still  hour  of  night  is  chosen  by 
this  marauder  to  effect  his  designs  ; should 
he  succeed,  his  ravages  are  of  the  most  se- 
rious nature,  and  often  destructive  to  the 
whole  Stock.  Therefore,  let  his  approach- 
es be  obstructed ; a single  foil  may  induce 
him  to  desist : but,  to  prevent  repeated  at- 
tempts,— borders  of  tin,  or  thin  metal,  nail- 
ed upon  the  frame  of  the  Bee-House,  and 
made  to  project  about  three  inches  there- 
from, will  effectually  prevent  the  inroads 
of  this  busy  animal  ; and,  more  so,  if  be- 
yond the  reach  of  his  leap. 

Snails  and  slugs  are  also  greatly  annoy- 
ing to  the  labours  of  Bees,  and  require  at- 
tention during  their  incursions,  at  all  times  ; 
but,  especially,  before  and  after  a shower. 
I have  mentioned  salt,  as  useful,  in  this 
case  ; and,  I point  out  its  effects  upon  some 
classes  of  reptiles, — effects,  unknown  to  me, 
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i but  by  actual  experiment.  Finding-  my 
I Apiary  marked  with  the  slime — denoting 
f the  path  of  snails,  or  slugs,  I determined 
' on  watching  their„  motions.  A short  time 
li  afforded  me  both  observation  and  experi- 
il  ment,  upon  a snail,  approaching  the  Box, 
)|  across  the  alighting  board  ; — having  some 
si  salt,  I immediately  strewed  a little  of  it, 
){  before  him  ; a few  seconds  brought  him 
]|  upon  it,  when  its  effects  were  immediately 
il  shewn. — Profuse  frothing,  great  agitation, 

! ^ppfirent  paralization,  and  consequent 
■31  death,  confirmed  the  utility  of  salt,  for  this 
j purpose  ; indeed,  curiosity  induced  me  to 
T practice  the  same  experiment  upon  slugs,' 
)\  worms,  and  many  other  reptiles  of  the  kind, 
if  and  the  results  were  equally  the  same. 


Query. — Would  not  salt  prove  highly 
beneficial  to  the  Agriculturist,  in  seasons 
when  slugs  abound  ? 


?|  Salt  strewed  upon  the  grass  or  ground, 
ria  short  distance  from,  and  around  the  Api- 
(gary,  will  be  found  an  effectual  check  to 
<l:-snails,  or  slugs  ; but,  as  the  Bee-Fancief  is 
i.|f5upposed  to  visit  his  Apiary  frequently ,^he 
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will,  on  discovering  any  of  these  intruders 
moving  onwards  thereto,  arrest  their  pro- 
gress, by  instant  death. 

Another  inveterate  enemy  to  Bees,  is — 
a small  kind  of  moth,  which  intrudes  itself 
almost  unperceived  ; and,  running  up  be- 
tween the  Combs  where  the  Bees  cannot 
get  at  it, — there  lays  its  eggs,  and  then 
steals  out  of  the  Hive,  in  the  best  manner 
it  can,  to  commence  the  same  injury  upon 
a neighbouring  Hive.  These  eggs  are  soon 
hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the  Hive,  and 
immediately  commence  the  w ork  of  destruc- 
tion, w hich  can  in  no  way  be  so  eifectually 
prevented,  as  by  transplanting  the  Colony, 
(if  I may  be  permitted  the  term)  into  a fresh 
Box,  upon  my  Plan  ; in  pursuance  of  which, 
the  damaged  Combs  may  be  taken  totally 
away,  and  the  Bees,  finding  a clean  House, 
w ill  soon  reinstate  their  store,  by  increased 
perseverance. 

The  gluttonous  and  determined  Wasp, 
is  also  an  enemy  to  Bees.  He  enters  the 
Hive  with  the  greatest  confidence,  meets  'i 
with  the  greatest  resistance,  and  if  he  some- 
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|i  times  succeed  in  carrying;  off  his  booty,  it  is 
\ not  only  dearly  earned,  but  in  Boxes  used 
d by  me, — the  conflict  affords  to  the  spectator, 
ij  a delightful  amusement ; which,  often  ends 
il  in  the  death  of  the  intrepid  marauder,  and 
I)  the  triumph  of  his  more  worthy  opponents. 
/ As  a preventative,  and  diversion  of  this 
»4  pest  ; I advise,  that  when  AVasps  abound 
a in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  Apiary,  their 
5*  retreats  be  sought  out,  and  the  W^asps  de- 
i{  stroyed  ; I would  also  advise,  that  the  Api- 
I arian  leave  a few  of  the  fruits,  sought  after 
p by  AVasps,  Flies,  and  even  Bees ; these, 
i’  will  furnish  food  for  some  time,  and  the  in- 
ti dustrious  Bees  will  not  only  escape  the  ra- 

Ivages  of  AVasps,  during  that  time,  but  will 
also  share  with  their  enemies  the  luscious 
spoil.  The  irritability  of  the  AVasp,  is 
proverbial,  and  his  strength,  in  single  com- 
bat, superior  to  the  Bees ; but,  in  the  Box, 
or  Hive,  he  has  to  contend  with  united 
r?strength,  and  of  course,  upon  unequal 
1 terms. 

i\  Flies,  may  sometimes  attempt  an  entrance 
shunto  the  Hive,  but  the  event,  generally 
e^iroves  their  destruclion. 

!! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


“ When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  is  the  tug  of  war.” 


Although  Bees  evince  a superior  instinct 
to  many  of  the  inferior  orders  of  creation, — 
and  manifest  a regularity,  industry,  and 
economy,  exemplary  and  admirable, — yet, 
are  they  like  the  best  regulated  mind  in 
man  ; subject,  at  times,  to  aberration  and 
crime.  A scarcity  of  Honey  abroad,  w ill 
sometimes  tempt  them  to  enter  a neighbour- 
ing Hive,  and  purloin  the  precious  store. 
Sometimes,  they  will  take  a wider  range, 
to  commit  similar  depredations  ; this,  their 
owner  cannot  avoid  ; but,.,  when  he  detects 
them  in  the  fact,  within  his  own  Apiary, 
it  is  advised,  that  the  door  or  entrance  of  I 
the  Hive,  so  invaded,  be  immediately  do-  ij 
sed,  and  so  kept  until  the  evening  ; by  these  i 
means,  the  aggressors  who  are  within  the  i 
Hive,  for  the  purpose  of  robbery,  are  kept  i 
prisoners  ; and,  will  very  likely,  receive  a i 
chastisement,  that  may  prevent  a repetition  I 
of  their  intrusion  and  crime.  At  all  events, 
they  will  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  i 
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of  escape,  and  return  to  their  fellows.  I 
have  had  Bees  from  a distant  Apiary,  upon 
the  same  system  of  robbery  ; I adopted  the 
same  mode  of  punishment  and  prevention ; 
and,  have  known  these  robbers  decamp,  as 
late  as  ten  o’clock  at  night, — no  doubt,  with 
a useful  lesson.  I generally  kept  a look 
out  the  next  morning,  and  if  I observed  a 
repetition  of  their  visits,  I immediately  had 
recourse  to  the  same  means  of  closing  the 
door,  and  thus  avoided  that  great  damage, 
to  which  inattention  would  have  led.  In 
these  cases,  the  duty  of  the  Apiarian  is  that 
of  an  arbitrator,  and  close  attention  will 
enable  him  to  decide  with  equity  and  jus- 
tice. Many  Bee-Fanciers  in  my  own  circle 
of  acquaintance,  have  recommended,  that 
the  Apiarian  take  his  stand  in  the  morning, 
upon  one  side  of  the  Hive,  provided  with 
an  instrument  something  like  a battledore, 
perforated  with  small  holes,  in  order  to  a- 
void  the  resistance  of  the  air  ; and,  having 
closed  the  entrance  of  the  Hive,  await  the 
coming  of  the  robbers,  and  then  deal  out 
death  upon  all  who  attempt  an  entrance. 
This  is  both  cruel  and  unjust;  cruel,  in  de- 
priving the  Insect  of  that,  for  which  we 
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cannot  return  an  equivalent;  and,  unjust, 
in  depriving,  perhaps,  a neighbouring^ 
friend  of  future  services,  interesting,  useful, 
and  valuable.  In  short,  my  own  mode 
of  management,  precludes  the  necessity  of 
many  coercive  measures,  which  are  prac- 
tised in  the  old  Plan,  and  in  which  Bees 
have  just  cause  to  view  man,  rather  as  an 
enemy,  than  a friend  and  protector. 

To  be  cruel  towards  animals — to  refuse 
them  food  and  indispensable  conveniences, 
is  to  act  contrary  to  the  will  of  our  common 
Creator,  whose  beneficent  care  extend  e- 
ven  to  those  beings,  which  are  inferior  to 
us. 

The  labours  of  Bees,  as  directed  by  na- 
tural instinct,  is,  undoubtedly,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  storing  that  food,  which  they  cannot 
obtain  abroad,  in  the  months  of  winter  ; 
and,  although  they  will  under  proper  ma- 
nagement, and  in  favourable  seasons,  col- 
lect much  more  Honey  than  is  necessary  for 
their  own  support,  the  Apiarian  must  be 
cautious  that  he  does  not  presume  too  much 
upon  their  labours,  or  deprive  them  of  that 
Honey  which  may  b«  wanted  for  their  s\q)- 
port.  Many  Stocks  are  destroyed  through 
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want  of  attention  to  this  subject  ; indeed, 
the  existence  of  whole  Apiaries  have  been 
endangered  by  the  covetousness  of  man,  and 
the  Bees  themselves  tempted  to  rob  each  o- 
ther  ; in  which  attempts,  many  are  destroy- 
ed. Under  these  considerations,  1 advise, 
that  no  Honey  be  taken  from  the  Colonies, 
until  they  are  firmly  established,  and  their 
stores  ascertained  as  tt)  weight.  The  season 
also,  when  they  are  examined,  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  before  they  are  de- 
prived of  any  part  of  their  store.  Experi- 
ence proves  to  me,  that  Bees  are  not  only 
industrious,  but  also  temperate  and  econo- 
mical in  their  appetites,  and  never  wasteful. 
I have  heard  it  said,  that  Bees  will  collect 
no  more  Honey  than  what  is  sufficient  for 
their  winter  food  : if  any  person  entertain- 
ing this  opinion, — will,  with  attention  and 
care,  pursue  my  Plan  of  managing  Bees,  he 
will  not  only  decide  to  the  contrary,  but, 
will  also  be  ejiabled  to  see  and  know  their 
state,  from  time  to  time,  and  administer  to 
their  wants,  or  partake  their  store,  as  ob- 
8(*rvation  may  direct.  I sincerely  believe, 
that  more  Slocks  of  Bees  are  lost,  or  ren- 
dered unprofitabb?  Ihrough  the  negligence 
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or  ignorance  of  persons  pretending  to  keep 
them,  than  by  any  other  means.  And,  again, 
although  1 may  incur  the  imputation  of  e- 
gotism,  I earnestly  recommend  the  adoption 
of  ray  Plan,  in  the  management  of  Bees  ; 
being  convinced,  that  as  it  is  simple  and 
practicable,  so  also  will  it  tend  to  place 
these  interesting  creatures  higher  in  the 
estimation  of  man,  and  be  productive  of  be- 
nefits, which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other 
way  that  1 have  seen  o-r  heard  of. 

Feeding  of  Bees,  when  the  Hive  is  to  ap- 
pearance scantily  supplied,  is  also  oftener 
practised  than  necessarj  . The  only  period 
when  Bees  are  most  likely  to  want  food,  is 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  or  when  they 
have  been  imprudently  deprived  of  their 
store,  by  marauders,  or  the  Apiarian  ; 
this,  seldom  occurs  under  my  management  ; 
if  such  a circumstance  should  happen,  T 
w ould  advise,  common  moist  sugar,  in  pre- 
ference to  any  thing  else  ; — this,  if  they  are 
in  distress  by  want,  they  will  readily  taae  ; 
but,  if  not,  they  will  reject  it.  In  short, 
frequent  attention,  good  management,  and 
moderate  deprivation,  will  obviate  all  diffi- 
culty upon  tiiis  matter. 


CHAPTER  X. 


“ Experience  is  the  legitimate  parent  of  Knowledge.’’ 


Three  years  after  T had  become  a Bee- 
Fancier,  I 'vvas,  on  a very  rainy  day,  exa- 
mining- one  of  my  Ajjiaries,  when  I found 
one  of  the  Boxes  nearly  filled  with  Honey, 
and  the  Bees  busily  employed  in  sealing- the 
cells.  As  it  was  then,  and  had  been  raining- 
hard  all  the  morning,  I was  anxious  to 
know  from  whence  they  obtained  the  mate- 
rial tor  this  w’ork,  which  they  completed, 
with  a despatch,  truly  astonishing.  The 
rain  prevented  any  Bee  leaving  the  Box  : 
of  course,  the  material  was  in  store, — and 
being  determined  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  if 
possible,  I took  the  best  position  I could,  to 
survey  their  movements,  in  six  hours  ob- 
servation, 1 imagined  that  1 had  made  a 
di'^covery  of  what  they  were  using,  and  felt 
satisfied  therein.  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
matter  with  which  the  cells  of  Honey  are 
stopped,  or  sealed,  is  of  a different  nature 
to  the  Wax,  forming  such  cells;  but,  1 have 
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never  heard  any  person  positively  describe 
the  nature,  or  composition  of  this  matter, 
or  how  it  was  obtained.  During;  the  time  I 
was  watching,  I observed  many  unripe  or 
dead  nymphs,  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  Box ; 
soon  as  one  fell,  it  was  seized  by  a working 
Bee,  which  attempted  to  carry  it  up  among 
the  Combs ; several  of  the  surrounding 
Bees  attempted  to  dispossess  the  Bee,  -who 
at  first  seized  it, — but,  firm  to  the  purpose, 
he  at  last  succeeded,  and  bore  it  from  my 
sight.  From  the  struggle  for  this  dead  or 
unripe  nymph,  I concluded,  that  honour 
aud  reward  from  the  Sovereign,  or  the  con- 
version of  this  nymph  by  concoction,  to 
useful  purposes,  was  the  cause  of  this  ex- 
ertion. Upon  examining  one  of  these 
nymphs,  by  pressure  between  the  thumb  and 
finger,  it  was  filled  with  a matter  not  un- 
like thick  cream,  and  exactly  corresponding 
in  colour  and  apparent  consistence,  with 
the  material  used  in  sealing  the  cells.  I re- 
late this  circumstance,  not  that  it  will  prove 
useful  to  the  Apiarian,  but  to  shew,  that 
Bees  arc  economical,  even  in  time,  and  ra- 
ther than  be  idle  in  wet  w eather,  w ill  con- 
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ivert  dead  or  inanimate  bodies  to  useful 
purposes. 

On  the  first  day  of  August,  1824,  a gen- 
tleman visiting  my  Exhibition,  said — he  had 
kept  Bees  many  years,  and  was  partial  to 
the  Straw-Hive  made  square  : upon  asking 
my  opinion,  I replied,  that  experience  had 
taught  me,  to  reject  the  Straw-Hive,  whe- 
ther round,  square,  or  any  other  form  ; as 
it  afforded  an  harbour  for  insects,  injurious 
; to  Bees  : — on  the  other  hand,  the  Square 
Hive  did  not  contain  a healthy  atmosphere 
I for  Bees,  on  account  of  its  small  number  of 
angles,  and  those,  at  a great  distance  from 
' its  centre.  Octagonal  Boxes  made  of  well- 
i seasoned  deal,  and  according  to  my  Model, 
will  not  only  secure  their  contents  from  an- 
inoyance  and  depredation,  but  will  also  be 
k found  much  warmer,  in  the  winter,  than 
t Straw-Hives,  and  more  congenial  to  the 
I well-doing  of  the  Bees.  The  comparative 
|«xpence  between  Wood-Boxes  and  Straw- 
■Hives,  appeared  to  be  matter  of  considera- 
ition  with  this  gentleman  ; but,  as  I told 
itiim,  this  vanished  ; when,  upon  trial,  the 
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Boxes  afforded  much  additional  profit, 
convenience,  and  amusement ; not  only  so, 
they  will  with  care,  outlast  fifty-times  the 
same  number  of  Straw-Hives ; and,  in  the 
end,  prove  much  cheaper,  to  say  nothing  of 
external  appearance.  The  gentleman  a- 
greed  with  my  opinion,  and  gave  up  the 
point. 
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CHAPTER  XT. 


The  hand  of  th«  diligent  maketh  rich.” 


1 That  Bees  have  an  indig-nant  aversion  to 
: indolence,  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  a doubt. 
^ Finding  a number  of  Bees  in  the  room  ad- 
joining my  Apiary;  to  which  room,  they 
shad  obtained  access,  through  a small  aper- 
iture,  which  they  had  made  through  some 
jpaper,  I took  them  alive  from  the  glass  of 
the  windows  ; and,  to  satisfy  my  curiosity, 
las  to  their  reception,  when  unloaded,  I put 
pern  immediately  into  the  spout  of  the  Box, 
irrom  whence  they  came ; at  the  same  time,^ 
Iwatching  their  motions.  They  were  instant- 
I jy  surrounded  by  numbers  of  their  fellows, 
iHo,  having  to  appearance,  examined  the 
>pees  I put  in,  attacked  them  without  mer- 
and  despatched  them  in  a short  time. 
fiThus,  my  curiosity,  cost  me  the  life  of  se- 
rreral  Bees,  and  I could  not  but  accuse 
tnyself  of  cruelty  to  these  martyrs,  who,  had 
J put  them  out  of  the  window,  would  have 
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found  their  way  home  Mith  propriety,  and 
been  welcomed  with  the  expected  burden. 

* Young'  Bees,  at  the  time  they  break  from 
the  cells,  wherein  they  attain  maturity,  ap- 
pear to  undergo  a strict  examination  of  their 
powers,  before  they  are  admitted  working 
members  of  the  community — and  willingly 
submit  themselves  to  this  examination  ; two 
or  three  of  the  elder  Bees  are  the  examin- 
ants; and  the  legs — thewdngs — the  proboscis 
— and  every  part  of  the  body  is  put  to  the 
test  of  strength  and  perfection,  by  these 
seniors.  This  operation  lasts  several  mi- 
nutes ; after  which,  the  young  Bee  is  re- 
jected, or  assays  its  proper  labours.  In  r 
these  first  attempts,  its  ranges  are  within  a j 
small  circle  of  the  alighting  board  ; till,  em- 
boldened by  success,  it  wings  its  way,  with- 
out fear  or  controul ; apparently  conscious, 
that  the  more  ponderous  its  load,  the  greater 
welcome  by  those  already  at  home.  But, 
woe  betide  the  Bee  that  returns  empty  ! • • 
and  more  surely  so,  if  the  weather  and  sea-  -i  i 
SOB  are  favourable  for  its  range. 

•'*  V. 
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The  Bee  is  an  excellent  mentor,  and  he 
■who  will  study  the  Apiary,  with  a determin- 
ation to  profit  from  it,  may  learn  the  best 
of  morals,  and  taste  the  sweets  of  the  vege- 
table world.  Here,  he  must,  in  many 
points,  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  in- 
stinct ; and  abashed,  confess  his  degenerated 
powers.  Here,  he  may  daily,  nay  hourly, 
witness  the  example  and  effects  of  perse- 
vering industry,  and  be  constrained  to 
admit, — that  the  hand  of  the  diligent 

inaketh  rich.” 


H 
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CHAPTER  Xll. 


“ Experience  keeps  a dear  school,  but  there  are 
those  who  will  be  taught  in  no  other,  and  scarcely  in 
that.” 


At  a time  when  Bees  are  expected  to  be 
about  to  swarm,  the  greatest  attention  is 
n^eessary  on  the  part  of  the  Apiarian  ; if  he 
is  remiss  at  this  time,  his  success  w ill  be  at 
best,  uncertain  ; but,  by  close  attention,  he 
may  hear  from  his  Bees,  those  sounds, 
which  give  note  of  departure,  and  take 
measures  accordingly.  His  Boxes  must 
be  ready  prepared,  as  before  directed  ; — 
his  eyes  and  ears  must  be  open,  as  Bees 
sometimes  leave  the  Parent  Stock  instanta- 
neously. Sometimes,  they  are  seen  hanging 
from  the  Hive  in  large  bodies,  during  the 
day  ; and,  if  sufficient  room  be  within  the 
Hive,  or  Box,  they  will  re-enter  at  night, 
when  they  may  be  heard  piping  at  intervals, 
and  with  louder  voices,  as  the  moment  for 
swarming  approaches.  The  weather  has  an 
effect  at  these  times  ; serene  warm  weather 
accelerates,  and  dull,  cloudy,  or  rainy  wea- 
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ther  retards  their  swarming  ; other  causes 
niav  supervene, — the  want  ot  a Queen,  or  a 
plurality  thereof,  may  keep  them  undecided  ; 
but,  patience  on  the  part  of  the  Apiarian 
to  wait  the  event,  and  promptitude  to  act, 
when  it  has  happened,  are  the  greatest 
auxiliaries  to  success. 

Bees,  which  swarm  early  in  the  spring-, 
are  said  to  be  the  most  preferable.  Expe- 
rience has,  however,  taught  me,  that  the 
latter  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of 
June,  are  the  most  likely  times  to  produce 
profitable  and  healthy  Stocks  ; for,  although 
the  month  of  April  proves  warm,  serene, 
and  cherishing  in  some  years,  it  is  often 
followed  by  cold  and  piercing  easterly 
winds,  engendering  storms  of  rain,  hail, 
and  not  unfrequently  severe.  Frosts,  are 
also,  very  prejudicial  to  Bees,  not  only  in 
their  excursions,  but  also  in  detaining  them 
within  doors.  It  must,  however,  be  allow- 
ed, that  when  an  early  swarm  is  followed 
with  warm  and  favourable  weather,  it  is  a 
fortunate  concern.  The  moment  a swarm 
of  Bees  take  wing,  they  should  be  followed 
and  watched  ; the  prepared  (as  before  direct- 
ed) Hive,  or  Box,  should  be  in  hand  ; and. 
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on  no  account  should  they  be  left,  until 
they  are  collected  into  their  new  habitation. 
No  doubt,  the  Queen  leads  the  way,  and 
makes  the  first  lodgement : various  are 

the  objects  and  situations  selected  for  this 
purpose  ; but,  when  discovered  by  the  Api- 
arian, he  must  neither  lose  time  or  attention, 
in  securing  them.  Sometimes,  they  will  re- 
main upon  the  wing  near  the  Apiary,  and 
this  probably,  until  they  have  assured  them- 
selves of  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign  her- 
self; or  the  Sovereign  herself,  perhaps,  col- 
lecting around  her  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  Subjects.  It  is  at  this  tim  e,  that 
many  persons  have  recourse  to  the  old  cus- 
tom, of  the  key  and  the  warming  pan,  think- 
ing,  that  the  acute  sounds  produced  by 
beating  the  pan  with  a key,  will  induce  the 
swarm  to  settle  the  sooner.  The  utility  of 
this  practice,  I have  yet  to  learn,  unless,  (as 
it  has  been  urged.)  it  gives  the  owner  a 
right  in  law,  to  follow  and  hive  his  Bees, 
upon  another  persons  premises.  At  these 
times,  I have  used  a drum,  and  found  it  an- 
swer well  ; but,  when  the  Bees  begin  to 
lodge  and  cluster,  all  noise  should  cease  ; 
if  not,  many  which  are  in  the  rear,  may  be 
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inducpd  to  return  to  the  Parent  Stock,  and 
thus  weaken  a swarm  which  might  other- 
wise be  very  strong  and  profitable.  To 
dislodge  them,  and  to  collect  them  in  the 
prepared  Hive,  or  Box,  if  they  are  found 
upon  the  bough  of  a tree,  bush,  or  shrub, 
place  the  Box  under  the  bough,  shake  them 
into  the  Hive,  or  Box,  and  immediately 
place  it  with  the  open  part  downwards, 
upon  a board,  near  the  spot,  and  with  the 
lower  edge  a little  raised,  in  order  that  the 
Bees  may  enter  it  in  greater  numbers  than 
at  the  door,  which  they  will  do,  if  you  have 
already  secured  the  Queen.;  if  not,  they 
will  return  to  the  place  from  which  you 
hived  them,  and  after  being  a little  settled 
there,  you  must  begin  your  work  afresh  ; — 
at  all  events,  let -the  Hive,  or  Box,  when 
you  have  taken  the  Bees,  be  shaded  by  a 
cloth,  or  boughs  from  the  tree,  or  bush, 
from  whence  you  have  hived  them. 

It  may  happen,  that  Bees  will  separate, 
when  swarming,  and  alight  in  detached 
parties  near  each  other  ; in  this  case,  the 
Apiarian  should  first  secure  the  largest  num- 
ber or  cluster,  for  it  is  almost  certain,  that 
the  Queen  is  in  it,  and  without  the  Queen, 
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no  settlement  can  be  expected  : this  cluster 
being  secured,  place  them  near  the  spot 
where  the  remainder  are  lodged,  and  light- 
ly sprinkling  them  with  water,  in  imitation 
of  a light  shower,  they  will,  if  on  a tree  or 
bush,  begin  to  descend,  and  in  all  probabi- 
lity, make  their  way  to  the  Box  containing 
the  first  body ; should  this  manner  be  fruit- 
less,— a second  Box  had  Ijetter  be  used,  and 
securing  the  detached  parcel  in  such  Box, 
until  the  evening,  place  both  Boxes  in  the 
Apiary,  one  upon  the  other, — stop  both  en- 
trances, and  draw  back  the  slider  of  the 
lower  Box ; this  seldom  fails  to  unite  them, 
and  after  an  hour  or  two  confinement  the 
next  morning,  they  may  be  released,  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  if  they  will  go  to  work  : 
if  they  appear  still  unsettled,  or  likely  to 
swarm,  they  must  be  closely  watched,  and 
on  their  again  rising,  they  must  be  closely 
followed  and  hived,  with  a fresh  Box  or 
Boxes.  A small  garden  engine,  or  any 
other  utensil  that  will  distribute  water  in 
small  drops,  is  extremely  useful  to  the  Api- 
arian at  these  times,  and  should  be  near  at 
hand. 
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CHAPTER  Xlll. 


“ Get  what  you  can,  and  what  you  get,  hold  : — 
“ Tis  the  Btone  that  will  turn  all  your  lead  into 
gold.’' 


In  favourable  seasons,  some  Hives,  or 
Boxes,  will  produce,  jiot  only  one,  b,iit 
sometimes  two,  and  even  three, swarms,  or 
casts  of  Bees.  This  is  not  always  indicative 
of  strength  or  prosperity  ; it  is  more  likely 
to  excite  suspicion,  that  something  exists, 
not  exactly  right  within  doors,  and  the  cause 
must  be  investigated  : a plurality  of  Queens, 
is  very  likely  to  produce  division;  should 
this  be  the  case,  the  Apiarian  must  exert 
his  ingenuity  in  searching  for,  and  destroyr, 
ingall  Queens,  which  lead  off  these  weak- 
ening detatchments,  and  return  the  working* 
Bees  to  the  Parent  Stock  ; or,  if  he  is  inca-r 
pable  of  accomplishing  this,  he  may  unit^; 
two,  or  even  three  casts,  in  one  community,?, 
regard  being  paid,  that  not  more  than  onei 
Queen  be  sullered  to  exist  among  them,  iff 
possible.  These  circumstances  will  exerciser 
both  the  patience  and  ingenuity  of  the  Ap^ia-r| 
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rian,  but  perseverance  will  amply  repay 
him,  and  increase  that  experience,  without 
which,  neither  profit  or  amusement  can  be 
obtained.  My  way  of  managing  Bees,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  is  as  follows  ; — 
supposing  two,  or  even  three  casts  to  rise 
on  the  same  day,  or  some  days  apart ; — I 
collect  the  first  cast  as  before  directed,  and 
when  settled,  I place  the  Box  in  the  Api- 
ary, late  in  the  evenii^g  : — a second  cast 
olFering  itself,  I collect  them  in  a Box, 
the  same  way,  as  I coih  cted  the  first ; and, 
late  in  the  evening,  1 ta.vethe  Box  contain- 
ing this  second  cast,  to  the  Apiary,  I then 
remove  the  Box  containing  the  first  cast, 
and  placing  the  second  Box  in  the  place  of 
the  first,  I fix  the  first  Box  upon  the  top  of 
it,  I then  close  the  entrance  of  both  the 
Boxes,  and  drawing  back  the  slider  of  the 
lower  one,  1 watch  the  result,  early  the 
next  morning ; if  I find  the  Bees  restless, 
and  the  morning  cold,  wet,  or  dull  and 
cloudy,  I continue  their  confinement  a few 
hours  longer,  and  by  observation,  through 
the  glasses,  form  my  judgment,  as  to  the 
probability  of  their  union.  This,  1 have 
frequently  witnessed,  in  their  sacrificing  the 
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weakest  Queen  or  Queens,  and  uniting’  un- 
der the  more  powerful  or  profitable  sur- 
vivor. It  is  also  probable,  that  hunger  may 
increase  their  inclination  to  labour,  on  re- 
gaining their  freedom.  Sometimes,  how 
ever,  the  Apiarian  is  foiled  in  these  matters, 
I and  must  repeat  his  endeavours  to  unite  the 
separate  casts,  with  the  aid  of  fumigation  ; 
this  must  be  used  with  caution,  if  not  the 
Bees  may  be  entirely  destroyed.  The  mat- 
ter and  means  used  by  me,  in  this  process, 
is  as  follows  : — I constantly  keep  by  me,  a 
quantity  of  that  fungus, _ commonly  called 
Juss-hall ; it  is  often  found  growing’  in  mea- 
dows, oi  moist  pastures ; has  the  appear- 
ance of  mushroom,  when  growing,  with  the 
exception  that  it  does  not  expand  like  the 
mushroom  at  maturity,  but  still  preserves 
its  globular  form.  This  fungus  is  best  taken 
when  full  grown,  then  dried  and  preserved 
for  use  so  much  for  the  matter,  for  fumi- 
gation. I have  also  in  readiness,  a Straw 
Hive,  made  flat  on  the  crown,  and  with  a 
verge  to  the  bottom,  projecting  four  or  five 
inches  ; and  having  when  the  Hive  is  invert- 
ed or  standing  upon  its  crown,  a shelving 
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appearance  inwards ; thus,  any  common 
Hive,  or  Box  set  upon  the  verge,  will  fit 
close,  and  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Bees : 
care  must  be  taken  that  there  be  no  shock 
or  jar  in  setting  the  Bees  over  the  fumiga- 
ting Hive,  and  previous  to  setting  the  Box, 
or  Hive  thereon,  I have  at  hand,  a small 
stick,  about  four  or  five  inches  long,  point- 
ed at  one  end,  and  a slit  at  the  other ; in 
this  slit,  I confine  a piece  of  this  fungus, 
about  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg,  I then  drive 
the  pointed  end  firmly  into  the  inner  centre 
of  the  crow'^n  of  the  fumigating  Hive,  now 
turned  bottom  upwards,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  Bees,  and  setting  fire  to  the 
fungus,  immediately  set  the  Hive,  or  Box 
with  the  Bees,  steadily  upon  the  shelving  ; 
verge  ; a smart  rap  or  two,  now,  w ith  a 
stick,  agitates  them,  and  an  unusual  buz-  I 
zing  is  followed  by  hearing  them  rapidly  ( 
falling  into  the  lower  Hive  ; as  long  as  this  i 
buzzing  is  heard,  1 continue  at  short  inter-  f« 
vals  to  rap  their  now^  to  them,  unpleasai»t  |p 
and  stupefactive  habitation.  Soon  as  the  jk 
buzzing  has  ceased,  I feel  assured  that  the  lit 
Bees  are  fallen,  when  I immediately  take  I 


off  the  Hive,  or  Box,  and  sprinkle  or  wash 
it  with  the  sweetened  ale,  as  before  direct- 
ed ; (a  fresh  Hive,  or  Box  would  be  prefer- 
i able,)  this  done,  I put  the  Bees  in  the  stu- 
i,  pified  state,  into  the  Hive,  or  Box  intend- 
: ed  for  their  home,  and  turning  up  the  Hive, 
I or  Box  upon  the  board  where  it  is  to  re- 
i main,  and  with  the  entrance  shut,  I carry 
j!  it  to  the  Apiary,  and  fix  it  in  its  intended 
1 station.  This  process  cannot  be  safely,  or 
'/ eflPectually  gone  through,  without  an  assist- 
1 ant.  Expedition  and  care  are  essentially 
I;  necessary  ; tor,  it  too  much  delay  occurs, 
i the  Bees  will  never  recover  the  stupefaction ; 
I and,  if  any  of  them  are  crushed,  the  acci- 
i:dent  may  fall  upon  the  Queen,  or  Queens, 
^‘,and  no  royal  survivor  being  left,  inevitable 
destruction  must  ensue.  With  my  Boxes, 
• this  process  is  considerably  facilitated,  and 
limuch  useful  observation  and  amusement  ob- 
|,tained.  Care,  must  also  be  taken,  that 
jwhen  the  Hive,  or  Box  is  placed  at  its  pro- 
sper station,  the  entrance  be  opened  a little 
ifor  the  admission  of  air,  but  not  so  much  as 
^‘to  admit  the  passing  of  a Bee  ; for,  on  first 
^recovering  from  their  stupefaction,  they  are 
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extremely  irritable,  and  would,  if  not  con- 
fined, attack  any  person  near  them.  In  my 
Boxes,  much  amusement  is  had,  in  observ- 
ing their  recovery  ; amazement  appears  to 
be  succeeded  by  wrath,  the  outlet  is  at- 
tempted in  vain, — the  Sovereign  is  sought, 
and  if  there  is  a plurality,  the  first  which 
ascends  is  hailed  supreme,  and  the  other 
Queens  despatched  on  shewing  the  first  signs 
of  returning  animation.  Curiosity,  has  ■ 
sometimes  induced  me  to  inspect  Bees  in  | 
this  stiipified  state  more  closely  ; for  this  | 
purpose,  1 empty  the  fumigating  Hive  upon  ; 
a table,  or  smooth  surface,  and  separating  | 
the  Bees,  I am  able  to  distinguish  the  Queen  , 

j I 

or  Queens,  from  the  drones,  or  working  ^ 
Bees.  This  curiosity,  has  also  taught  me  ex- 
perience ; for,  with  two  or  three  small  Boxes  , ^ 
at  hand,  perforated  with  small  holes  to  ad- 
mit air,  and  prepared  as  befoi  e, — you  may, 
in  one,  or  perhaps  in  each  of  these  Boxes, 
secure  a Queen  or  Queens,  before  you  put 
the  swarm,  or  cast,  or  casts  into  their  in- 
tended habitation.  Should  the  Bees  on 
their  recovery,  shew  a restlessness  indica- 
tive of  the  want  of  a Sovereign,  a little  in- 
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genuity  will  enable  you  to  introduce  her 
majesty,  who,  if  not  wanted,  will  be  quick- 
I iy  despatched  ; or,  if  hailed  as  a Sovereign) 
\ tranquility  soon  follows,  and  that  seen,  li- 
I berty  may  be  given,  by  opening  the  entrance. 
I Should  you,  however,  witness  returning 
j tranquility,  before  introducing  a Queen, 
j be  sure  to  destroy  those  you  have  in 
bondage  ; otherwise,  you  may,  by  setting 
I them  at  liberty,  risk  the  disturbance  or  de- 
struction of  your  other  Stocks. 

i 


) 

i 

i 
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CIlAPTEll  XIV. 


‘‘  And  reason  raise  o’er  instinct  as  you  can  ; 
In  this,  'tis  God  directs, — -in  that  ’tis  man.’’ 


It  has  been  said,  and  1 believe  thought  by 
many,  that  Bees  will  not  prosper  near  pig- 
geries, or  other  places  fi-om  whence  fcetid 
exhalations  may  arise  ; I entertained  this 
opinion  myself,  till  observation  and  experi- 
ence taught  me  the  Contrary.  1 have  two 
Apiaries,  so  situated,  that  one  is  attached  to 
a piggery,  the  other  to  a stable,  and  the 
opening  between  them,  which  is  about  twelve 
yards,  is  a pit  of  stagnant  and  putrid  water 
and  miick,  and  into  which  every  refuse  of 
the  house, — as  soap  suds,  water  in  which 
vegetables  have  been  boiled,  and  such  like 
matters  are  generally  thrown  ; here,  I have 
seen  the  Bees  in  great  numbers,  sipping  the 
fluid  ; when,  at  a pool  of  clear  water,  not 
many  paces  distant, — few,  very  few  in  com- 
parison, have  been  found.  I do  not  profess, 
that  I am  able  to  account  for  this, — but  pro- 
bably, the  extremely /minute  formation  of 
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j the  organs  in  Bees,  may  enable  them  when 
i drinking-,  to  separate  the  pure  fluid  from  its 
i gross  or  putrid  particles.  Water  appears 
t to  be  necessary  for  Bees,  and  on  no  account 

1 ought  an  Apiary  to  be  so  situated,  as  to  oc- 
casion a long  flight  to  obtain  it ; on  the 
other  hand,  a clear  pool,  or  running  water 
ought  to  be  at  such  a distance,  as  to  pre- 
j elude  the  probability  of  Bees  falling  there- 
I in,  when  hastening  home  with  their  store, 

I or  to  escape  the  pelting  storm.  I have 
I heard  it  recommended,  that  Apiaries  be 
I placed  on  the  brink  of  water,  this  I positive- 
Hy  affirm  to  be  injudicious;  for  Bees  on 
I their  return  to  the  Hive,  are  generally  fa- 
jtigued;  and,  if  in  a shower,  a single  drop 
iof  rain  may  beat  them  down,  and  if  into 
'Water,  their  destiny  is  fixed  ; unless,  the 
ifriendly  twig  or  leaf  is  at  hand  to  save  them. 

I That  Bees  are  active  and  expei  t to  extricate 
||themselves  from  danger,  is  allowed, — but 
ijthe  duties  of  the  Apiarian  will  extend  to 
ijtheir  protection  and  preservation,  under  all 
■icircuinstances ; and  the  propagation  and 
l^-rovvth  of  a few  weeds  in  the  neighbouring 
■spools  or  streams,  ougiit  iiot  to  be  checked, 
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as  they  often  afford  security  to  his  industri- 
ous tribes. 

My  practice  as  an  Apiarian,  having  been 
chiefly  confined  to  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
vrhich,  as  being  an  agricultural  county,  I 
do  not  consider  so  profitable  for  Bees,  as 
wood  land  and  heath  land  combined  ; but, 
if  woods  of  oak,  or  a number  of  oak  trees, 
are  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Apiary,  it 
is  a wonderful  advantage  ; the  honey-dew 
which  lodges  in  such  abundance  upon  the 
foliaffe  of  this  monarch  of  the  forest,  fur- 
nishes  to  the  Bees  a rich  and  luscious  har- 
vest. Instinct  teaches  them  that  this  har- 
vest will  be  of  short  duration  ; at  such  times, 
the  Apiarian  may  witness  activity,  exertion, 
and  progress  truly  astonishing  : the  myriads 
of  the  Hive  are  seen  at  an  early  hour,  issu- 
ing with  a velocity  and  in  numbers  suffici- 
ent to  excite  apprehension,  that  they  are 
deserting  their  home.  At  these  times,  all 
other  flowers,  plants,  shrubs,  or  trees,  are 
passed  unheeded,  and  the  favourite  dew 
which  covers  or  drops  from  the  oak,  en- 
grosses all  their  attention. 


Although  it  has  been  urged,  that  districts 
purely  agricultural,  are^not  so  coiigenial  to 
the  prosperity  and  profit  of  Bees,  as  wood 
land  and  heath  combined ; the  crops  of  the 
agriculturist,  added  to  the  blossoming  of 
fruit  trees,  and  the  growing  produce  of  the 
cottager’s  garden,  ivill  furnish  employment 
for  numerous  Apiaries.  In  the  fields  and 
hedges,  many  early  flowers  present  their 
sweets  : the  vetch,  the  pea,  the  bean,  the 
colewort,  clovers  both  red  and  white,,  the 
trefoil,  and  many  others,  ivhich  come  under 
the  denomination  of  agricultural  crops,  af- 
ford employment  and  store  to  these  unwea- 
ried Achymists.  Clover  produces  abundance 
of  Honey,  but  of  the  two  sorts  grown  in 
this  country,  the  white  is  not  only  most  pro- 
ductive, but  the  Honey  extracted  therefrom, 
is  more  pure,  more  dense,  more  delicate  in 
appearance,  and  of  a richer  flavour.  That 
kind  of  tree  or  shrub,  which  is  known  to 
me,  as  the  water  sallow,  (a  species  of  the 
alder,  I believe,)  is  also  a favourite  with 
Bees;  not  only  for  extracting  Honey  from 
its  flowers,  but  also  an  abundance  of  farina, 
useful  for  the  internal  fabric  of  the  Hive. 


In  the  garden,  the  Bee  has  a variety  of  fa- 
vourites ; but,  it  is  not  always  that  the  strik- 
ing beauties  of  tlie  parterre  are  visited  by 
these  rovers  ; many  of  them  which  display 
all  the  tints  and  attractions  of  colour,  are 
passed  as  unworthy  of  notice,  on  the  way  to 
the  mignionette  or  eglantine  : mignionette 
is  peculjarly.attractive  to  Bees,  and  as  it  is 
easily  cultivated,  and  when  in  blossom  pro- 
duces a delightful  fragrance, — so  also,  it 
affords  a double  gratification.  Some  time 
since,  being  permitted  to  w'alk  in  a gentle- 
man’s garden,  for  observation,  1 approach- 
ed some  noble  sun-flowers,  then  in  full 
bloom  ; here,  I found  a number  of  my  fa- 
vourite 'insects,  revelling  in  the  plenitude 
of  sweets,  and  humming  their  songs  with  all 
the  jollity  of  bacchanals,  but  without  their 
dissipation  ; this  convinced  me,  that  the  sun- 
flower is  highly  productive  of  Honey,  and 
determined  me  to  cultivate  some,  by  way  of 
experiment. 

Of  the  quality  of  the  Honey  extracted 
from  these  flowers,  I may  at  some  future 
time  be  able  to  speak  ; but,  at  this  time,  I 
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have  an  opinion,  that,  no  Honey  extracted 
from  all  the  tribes  of  Flora,  can  equal  that 
from  the  white  clover,  and  happy  shall  I be 
in  making-  an  experiment,  to  settle  and  con- 
firm that  opinion,  by  fixing  a small  Apiary 
in  the  Neighbourhood  of  a field  of  white 
clover  : convinced,  as  I am,  that  Bees  will 
pass  all  other  flowers,  for  such  a repast. — 
Should  I succeed,  I flatter  myself  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  produce  Honey,  nothing  in- 
ferior to  the  finest  in  the  world. 


m 


CHAPl'b:^  XV. 


“ Who  shall  decide,  when  doctors  disagree.” 


To  attempt  a description  of  the  different 
sorts  of  Bees^  noticed  by  Naturalists,  w ould 
be  in  me,  highly  presumptuous  ; and,  my 
acquaintance  with  this  tribe  of  Insects  ex- 
tending no  further,  than  to  that  class  under 
the  immediate  dominion  and  protection  of 
man,  I shall  briefly  give  a-  description  of  the 
different  members  of  that  community,  with 
a few  observations  founded  upon  actual  ex-^ 
perience. — And.  first  ol  the  Queen. 

It  is,  I believe,  generally  admitted,  that 
the  Queen  Bee,  is  the  maternal  Parent  of 
the  Stock,  and  the  supremacy  which  she 
holds,  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion.  She 
is  in  all  points  superior  to  the  drone  and 
working  Bee,  except  that  her  wings  appear 
shorter,  in  proportion  to  her  body  ; her 
length  of  body  is  greater  than  the  other 
]gees,— the  hinder  part  larger,  and  termi- 
nating in  a sharp  point : she  is  armed  with 


a sting-,  as  tlie  working  Bee, — her  upper 
part  nearly  of  the  same  colour, — her  under 
part  and  legSy  are  the  colour  of  pure  goldy 
and  her  whole  appearance  singularly  beau- 
tiful.  Any  person  having  once  seen  and 
examined  a Queen  Bee,  would  be  at  no  loss 
to  point  them  out  among  ten  thousand  work- 
ing Bees  and  drones.  Being  impregnated 
by  the  drones,  she  visits  the  cells  of  the 
Comb  not  filled  with  Honey,  and  deposits 
her  eggs  with  a sagacity  and  prescience, 
truly  wonderful ; the  eggs  which  are  to  be- 
come working  Bees,  are  deposited  in  the 
smaller  cells  ; those  which  are  to  become 
drones,  in  cells  of  a larger  size, — and  eggs 
which  are  to  become  like  herself ; in  cells 
of  a still  larger  size,  and  of  a different 
form:  being  something  like  an  acorn-cup  in- 
verted. All  these  cells  are  of  course  pre- 
pared for  her  Majesty,  by  the  working  Bees, 
whose  attention  towards  her,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, is  unbounded,  and  whose  ex- 
ertions for  her  welfare  and  apparent  com- 
forts, are  unceasing.  The  Queen  Bee  may 
therefore,  be  justly  called  the  Head  of  the 
State,  Avithout  whicli,  the  body  would  be 
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lifeless  and  useless.  I might  here  relate 
many  curious  observations  upon  the  Queen 
Bee  or  Bees,  and  with  which  I have  been 
greatly  amused  in  my  Apiary,  but  as  they 
are  more  curious  than  useful,  I pass  them 
by,  and  proceed  to  the  Working  Bee. 

The  working  Bee  is  truly  so  called,  and 
exhibits  the  habits  and  results  of  industry, 
worthy  the  imitation  of  its  biped  Lord  ; who 
often  cherishes  and  protects  it,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  possess  himself  of  its  store, 
by  the  most  cruel  means.  This  Bee,  is  the 
smallest  of  the  domiciled  tribe,  and  is  the  , 
most  active  and  courageous  ; never  submit- 
ing  to  insult  or  disturbance  in  its  avocations, 
without  an  attempt  at  retaliation  ; often  j 
risking  and  losing  its  life  in  conflict  with  j 
others  of  the  winged  tribe,  and  when  irri-  | 
tated  by  man,  they  attack  him  with  a fero-  | 
city  and  effect,  astonishing  and  painful, — 
The  poison  injected  by  the  sting  of  this 
Bee,  is  of  the  most  acute  nature  ; and  many 
are  the  nostrums  recommended  lor  its  neu- 
tralization : — houseleek,  honey,  vinegar 
mixed  with  yalt  and  water,  equal  parts  ot 
oil,  olive,  and  laudanum,  and  many  otheis. 


which  have  no  certainty  of  effect,  moreieg- 
pecially  if  used  with  friction.  The  best 
remedy,  I have  yet  found  and  proved,  i« 
muriatic  acid  / a small  quantity  of  this,  put 
upon  the  part  affected,  gives  instant  relief, 
■and  I would  advise  all  persons  keeping 
Bees,  to  have  some  of  it  by  them,  at  all 
times  ; as  a remedy  at  hand,  will  prevent 
much  excruciating  pain.  The  skilful  Apia- 
rian, however,  will,  when  operating’  with 
his  Bees,  never  engage  without  the  veil, 
the  gloves,  and  covering  to  other  parts  of 
the  body,  which  are  otherwise  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  Bees  ; and,  he  should  always 
bear  in  mind,  that  tenderness  and  expedition 
aie  the  best  auxiliaries  to  success. 

Observations  made  in  an  Apiary,  conduct- 
ed upon  my  Plan,  will  yield  more  experi- 
ence in  one  or  two  seasons,  than  a whole 
life  spent  in  the  old  way.  In  my  Apiary, 

I am  enabled  to  study  the  Bee,  through  all 
its  stages,  in  all  its  avocations,  and  all  its 
habits.  I am  enabled  to  partake  its  store, 
in  gieat  plenty,  and  of  the  richest  consist- 
ence ; and,  in  order  that  I do  not  deprive 
them  of  their  necessary  food  for  winter,  in 
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the  latter  part  of  the  season,  I ascertain 
their  weight,  and  form  my  judgment,  as  to 
what  their  wants  may  be,  until  again  called 
forth  to  their  labours,  by  the  vernal  sun, 
and  the  consequent  blooming  world. 

The  Apiarian  has  a wide  field  for  the  ex^ 
ercise  of  contemplation  ; he  may,  with  atten- 
tion, found  his  experience  upon  the  unerring 
laws  of  nature,  and  acting  thereupon,  he 
may,  with  temperance  and  discretion,  not 
bnly  gratify  his  palate  with  the  purest  ' 
sweets,  and  render  his  exertions  useful  to  i 
his  fellow-creatures  ; but,  his  mind  may  also  ! 
imbibe  ideas  of  a superior  and  more  noble  i 
order; — which  will  beget  in  him,  humility, 
adoration,  and  praise  to  the  great  Creator, 
whose  mercy  is  over  all  his  works,  and  1 
whose  inscrutable  Providence  is  all 'I 
things,  to  all  men.”  ^ 

“ W^onderful  Insect! — teaching-  lordly  man  j 

“ How  insignificant  his  mightiest  ])ian  ; 

When,  close  compared  with  labours  such  as  thine,  I 
“ Who  buildest  without  compass,  rule,  or  line  : — ■ 

“ Beginning  at  the  top  thy  wond’rous  dome,  | | 

“ And  working  downwards,  till,  complete  thy  home  ; I ^ 
' “ Filling  each  waxen  cell  with  nectar  sweet, 

. “ Which  cruel  man  denies  tliee  j)ow’r  to  eat: 
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“ He,  when  chill  autumn’s  flowerless  hours  are  come, 
“ Attacks  with  sulph’ruui  fire  thy  precious  home  : 

“ Dooms  a,  whole  race  to  death,  and  takes  thy  store, 

“ To  give  his  appetite,  one  luxury  more.” 

To  the  writer  of  the  above  lines,  I am 
indebted  for  many  favours,  and  for  which, 
gratitude  demands  a public  acknowledge- 
ment. 

The  Drone,  in  every  respect,  answers 
to  the  general  acceptation  of  his  name  : — 
clumsy  in  appearance,  dull  and  indolent  in 
his  habits,  he  seems  to  exist  for  few  other 
purposes,  than  that  of  propagation  and  re- 
production. The  Drone  Bee,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  male ; his  body  is  larger,  and  of 
a more  dusky  hue,  than  that  of  the  working 
Bee ; his  trunk  or  proboscis  much  shorter, 
his  voice  louder,  and  by  which  he  may  be 
known,  when  abroad.  Proverbially  indo- 
lent, he  submits  to  every  indignity,  and 
having  no  sting  as  a weapon  of  defence,  he 
yields  at  the  first  onset.  Having  answered 
the  purposes  of  creation,  he  is  sacrificed 
without  mercy  by  the  working  Bees,  and 
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ejected  from  the  community,  as  a worthies* 
incumberance.  This  work  of  death  to  the 
Drones,  generally  occurs  from  the  latter 
part  of  July,  and  through  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, from  which  time.  Drones  are  rarely 
seen  in  the  Hive,  till  the  next  spring,  when 
a new  generation  offers  itself  to  our  atten- 
tion. Drones  seldom  leave  the  Parent  Stock, 
to  accompany  a swarm  or  cast ; indeed,  I 
have  known  a Parent  Stock  without  Drones, 
at  the  time  of  swarming;  but,  this  is  very 
rare,  and  in  my  opinion,  an  ill  omen,  as 
they  certainly  are  essential  to  a succession 
of  the  tribe.  It  does  not,  however,  always 
happen  that  swarms  or  casts  are  without  a 
few  Drones  ; but,  to  ascertain  this,  I in  ge- 
neral examine  them,  either  before  hiving, 
or  after  they  are  settled, — when,  if  I see  no 
Drones,  I catch  a few  from  my  other  Stocks, 
and  placing  them  upon  the  alighting  board 
of  the  deficient  Stock,  I am  laughably  a- 
mused,  in  their  reception  by  the  working 
Bees.  Sometimes,  they  will  come,  and  salu- 
ting the  stranger  with  a formal  bow,  re-en- 
ter the  Hive, — piping,  as  if  for  joy  ; others 
coming  out,  survey  the  stranger  wdth  appa- 
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rent  pleasure,  and  in  a few  seconds,  lead 
the  way  to  introduce  him  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, with  loud  piping,  and  gestures  high- 
ly amusing.  The  term  of  existence  allow- 
ed to  the  Drone,  is  certainly  limited  to  one 
season  ; but,  not  so  the  Queen  and  working 
Bees,  whose  existence  may  with  care,  be 
extended  to  two,  three,  and  probably  more 
years. — And,  may  I here  be  permitted  to 
■ay,  that  the  recorded  experience  of  the 
merciful  and  indefatigable  Apiarian,  would 
render  essential  services  to  mankind,  and 
tend  greatly  to  the  preservation  of  this  valu- 
able part  of  Creation. 
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CHAPTIR  XVI. 


Wisdom  hath  builded  her  house,” 


The  Honey-Comb,  is  a most  exquisite  work, 
and  no  doubt  formed  of  the  same  materials, 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was,  nearly 
.six  thousand  years  ago.  Nothing  short  of 
infinite  wisdom,  could  have  furnished  the 
Bees  with  powers  equal  to  this  work  ; and, 
although  they  are  brought  under  the  domi- 
nion of  man,  to  increase  his  comforts,  no 
human  power  can  improve  the  fabric  form- 
ed as  a depository  for  their  stores.  The 
cells  of  the  Honey-Comb,  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes  : namely,  those  for  the  re- 
ception of  Honey,  those  for  the  reception 
of  the  eggs — the  Queen — the  working  Bee 
— and  the  Drone,  which  appear  to  be  depo- 
sited all  separate  ; the  cells  for  Queens  have 
been  before  described, — those  for  working 
Bees,  are  the  same  form  and  size  as  the 
common  cell  for  the  Honey,  — those  for 
Di  'ones,  are  the  same  form,  but  larger. 
The  royal  cells  are  made  and  finished  in  the 
best  manner,  and  with  the  purest  Wax,  be- 
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in»  as  transparent  as  water,  with  a light 
jtint  of  yellow,  and  all  the  cells  of  every 
.description,  are  closed  with  a delicate  kind 
of  matter  when  they  are  filled,  which  ren- 
ders them  impervious  to  air,  and  with  a 
strength  which  will  resist  the  gravity  of 
their  contents  in  any  position  ; the  cells  con- 
taining the  brood  remain  closed,  until  the 
young  Bees  are  matured,  or  till  they  are 
opened  by  the  Bees  themselves,  for  particu- 
1 lar  purposes,  hinted  at,  in  the  preeeeding 
j part  of  this  Work.  The  cells  containing 
Honey,  are  of  course  opened  as  necessity 
demands. 

It  is  amusing  and  instructive,  to  see  with 
what  expedition  and  accuracy,  these  inimit- 
able Insects  form  their  Combs  ; I have  wit- 
nessed the  formation  of  a large  piece  of 
Comb,  in.  a very  short  time, — when,  as  if 
something,  was  M^rong,  it  has  been  rapidly 
demolished,  and  almost,  as  rapidly  reform- 
ed, or  built,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  from 
its  original  point  of  suspension.  In  this 
scene,  a previous  conference  appeared  to  be 
held,  and  particular  Bees,  which  I called 
surveyors, — gave,  as  it  seemed,  orders  for 
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the  alteration,  which  was  set  about,  with  the 
g reatest  expedition,  and  the  Comb  fixed  in  its 
more  approved  situation.  Observation  has 
•convinced  me,  that  Bees,  in  the  summer 
tnonths,  are  frequently  working  long  after 
night  fall,  and  before  sun-rise  ; for,  having 
•examined  them  late  in  the  evening,  and 
early  the  following  morning,  I have  seen 
■by  the  enlargement  of  the  Comb,  that  great 
part  of  the  night  must  have  been  employed 
in  building.  How  they  obtained  materials, 
1 am  not  able  to  say, — but  very  likely,  those 
employed  abroad,  had  brought  in  a super- 
abundance, which  furnished  employment 
for  the  builders  all  night  long.  The  young 
brood  of  the  Bees  while  in  the  cells,  and  in 
an  immature  state,  appear  to  be  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  Drones,  who  in  ge- 
neral cover  that  part  of  the  Comb  where 
the  eggs  are  deposited,  and  assist  in  extri- 
cating the  Bee  when  arrived  at  maturity, 
w hich  is  disposed  of  according  to  the  distinc- 
tion it  bears.  From  repeated  observation, 

I conceive,  that  from  the  time  the  egg  is 
deposited,  to  its  liberation  as  a perfect  Bee, 
is  about  twenty  days. 
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CIlAl’FKll  X'VU. 


“ For  age  and  want  save  while  you  Uiay,  ' 
“ No  morning  sun  lasts  a whole  day.^’  I 


•The  uses  of  Honey  are  so  numerous,  and 
its  properties  when  in  a pure  state  so" valu- 
able, that  it  behoves  the  Apiarian,  when  he 
has  taken  the  precious  store,  to  extract  it 
from  the  Combs  in  the  purest  and  best  pos- 
sible manner.  For  this  purpose,  let  all  the 
Combs  be  examined,  and  put  intti  three  di- 
visions, as  to  quality  and  colour  : the  whitest 
beings  No.  1,  let  Honey  in  each  of  the  divi- 
sions be  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  cleared 
of  dead  Bees,  or  other  impurities,  and  hav- 
ing a taper  bag-  made''  of  cheese  cloth,  with 
a hoof  at  the  top,  and  three  Supporters, 
with  a receiver  under  the  point,  jiut  into  it, 
pieces  of  No.  1,  and  let  the  Honey  gradu- 
ally drain  from  the  Combs  ; its  gravity  and 
subtilty  will  canw  it  through  the  cloth,  stir- 
j ring  it  a little,  when  it  begins  to  fun  slow. 

( Repeat  the  operation  with  No.  2,  and  3, 

I clearing  the  bag  each  time  of  the  Wax  and 

i refuse  ; thus  you  will  have  three  sorts  of 

i 
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Honey,  as  to  purity  and  value,  and  may 
dispose  of  it  as  you  think  proper.  The  re- 
mainder you  may  put  into  a tub  with  a small 
quantity  of  water,  where,  having  remained 
two  or  three  days,  with  frequent  stirring,— you 
may  strain  it,  and  preserve  the  liquid  for  mead, 
the  wax  you  keep  for  boiling,  cleansing,  and 
market.  The  liquid  thus  preserved,  and  be- 
ing fermented,  will  make  a small  mead, 
and,  in  a few  days,  will  be  found  a pleasant 
drink  to  those  who  are  thirsty.  But, 
should  you  intend  making  some  good 
mead,  the  quantity  of  water  may  be 
greater  in  the  outset,  and  having,  as  above 
strained  it,  (or  better  to  run  it  through 
your  tapered  bag,)  put  Honey  of  No.  2, 
with  it,  in  such  quantity,  that  the  liquid 
saturated  with  Honey,  will  bear  an  egg  ; 
should  you  find  the  egg  not  more  than  half 
immersed,  put  water  to  the  liquid  until  you 
find  it  will  just  shew  the  egg  upon  its  sur- 
face ; after  having  again  passed  it  through 
a strainer,  put  it  into  the  utensil  for  boiling, 
and  boil  it  over  a tolerably  good  fire  : while 
boiling,  take  off  all  scum  that  arises,  and 
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coTitinu6  the  boiling’  no  longer  than  scttni 
arises  ; for,  boiling  a long  tiraCj  an'd  being 
overcharged  with  Honey,  spoils  the  mead. 
Alter  sufficient  boiling,  put  it  into  a tub  to 
cool,  and  ferment  it  with  a piece  of  toasted 
bread,  well  covered  with  new  and  good  yeast ; 
let  it  stand  undisturbed  two  or  three  days^ 
then  turn  it,  and  keep  it  in  a cool  and  dry 
place  ; it  will  be  necessary,  to  keep  a piece 
of  paper,  or  other  light  body  pierced  with 
holes,  till  the  fermentation  ceases,  when  the 
bung  may  be  fastened  down,  and  in  twelve 
months,  you  may  have  a liquor,  little  infe- 
rior to  the  finest  wines.  The  flavour  of 
mead  may  be  ^improved  by  the  introduction 
of  lemon  peel,  during  fermentation ; and  to 
those  making  wine  from  native  fruits,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  increased  strength  and 
flavour  will  be  obtained,  in  using  about 
four  pounds  of  Honey,  instead  of  sugar,  to 
one  gallon  of  wine. 

Having  cleared  the  Comb  of  all  the  Ho- 
ney, the  Wax,  is  the  next  object  of  atten- 
tion.  Put  all  the  Comb  you  have,  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water,  into  a boiling 
utensil,  so  large,  that  its  contents  will  not 
be  likely  to  boil  over  boil  these  Combs 
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until  all  the  Wax  is  dissolved  ; have  a bag 
of  cheese  cloth,  similar  to  that  . used  for  ex- 
tracting the  Honey, — and  a tub,  with  a 
piece  ^of  board  laying  diagonally  therein, 
put  into  the  bag  a small  quantity  of  the 
boiled  matter  when  hot,  and  press  out  upon 
the  board  in  the  tub,  with  a hand-staff;  re- 
peat the  operation,  till  you  have  pressed  the 
whole  of  the  Wax  and  water  through  the 
bag, — clean  the  boiling  utensil,  making  it 
hot  over  the  fire,  and  rub  it  well  with  a 
piece  of  flannel, — return  the  pressed  Wax 
and  water  into  the  boiler,  so  continue  to  do, 
until  the  Wax,  now  upon  the  top  of  the 
water,  has  a clean  appearance.  Having, 
now  at  hand,  basons  of  such  form  and  size, 
as  you  may  deem  proper  ; wet  their  insides 
with  cold  water, — skim  off  the  Wax  in  the 
boiling  utensil,  and  put  as  much  of  it  into 
each  bason  as  will  make  the  cakes  of  a pro- 
per size,  and  set  them  in  a place  sheltered 
from  the  wind  ; — when  cold,  scrape  off  im- 
purities, and  rub  them  with  a cloth,  to  a 
polish.  Refuse  Wax  may  be  retained  for 
family  use,  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
Wax  may  be  purified,  by  repeated  boilings 
in  fresh  w-ater. 
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CHAPTER  XVllI, 


every  thing  there  is  a season  and  a time.” 


Mv  attention  to  Bees,  throughout  the  yeai-, 
IS  as  follows  : commencing  with 
NOVEMBER. 

Ill  fins  month,  I lift  them,  clean  every 
part  of  the  Apiary,  in  order  that  no  intru- 
ders or  enemy  may  remain  concealed— 
The  weight  of  each  Colony  being  ascertain, 
ed,  I mark  those  that  are  light,  as  probably 
feeding  may  be  necessary ; on  such  occasi- 
ons, the  entrance  must  be  closed,  'so  as  to 
admit  air  only. 

DECEMBER, 

his  month,  I use  the  same  precautions, 
as  m the  preceding ; and  if  snow  comes  on, 

I confine  the  Bees  entirely,  as  sun-shine 
upon  snow  is  too  da^zli„g  for  their  eyes,  and 
I tempt  them  into  danger,  which  may  prove 

i JANUARY. 

If  due  attention  has  been  paid  in  the  two 
Iforegomg  months,  I fi,.d  but  little  to  do  in 
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this  month,  except,  frequently  looking  at 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 


state. 

FEBRUARY. 

In  this  month,  I again  -ascertain  their 
weight,  and  act  accordingly,  as  to  feeding 
and  other  matters.  Fine  weather  in  tins 
month,  will  rouse  Bees  into  activity  ; this 
must  be  checked  by  confinement,  and  will 
require  great  attention. 

MARCH. 


All  the  insect  tribes  being  now  on  the 
eve  of  animation,  I again  lift  my  Boxes,— 
clean  every  part  of  the  Apiary ,-and,  as  the 
community  is  now  increasing,  I adopt  feed- 
ino-,  where  necessary,  in  greater  plenty: 
observing,  always  to  perform  my  operations, 
early  in  the  morning,  when  the  Bees  are  m 
the  upper  part  of  the  Box,  and  partially 

torpid. 

APRIL- 


In  this  month.  Bees  begin  to  work  in 
good  earnest,-flowers  are  becoming  plenti- 
ful -and  the  Apiarian  must  increase  his  at- 

tention:  Under  these  ‘ . 

frequently  at  the  Apiary  to  render  need! 
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assistance,  especially  if  the  weather  be  un- 
favourable. 

MAY. 

In  this  climate,  we  frequently  have  unfa- 
vourable weather,  in  this  month.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Apiary  are  becomings  very 
numerous,  and  close  attention  necessary 
if  feeding  is  necessary,  I pay  particular  at- 
tention thereto,  well  knowing,  that  I run 
great  risk  of  loss.  In  this  month,  also,  I 
, find  it  necessary  to  allow  my  Colonies  more 
room,  by  additional  Boxes  ; and^  having 
given  them  more  scope,  I soon  perceive  the 
advantage,  in  their  increased  activity.  At 
the  latter  end  of  the  month,  I am  upon  the 
look  out  for  swarms,  and  have  the  necessa- 
ry matters  for  the  operation  of  hiving,  al- 
ways at  hand. 

JUNE. 

This  is  the  month,  when  I expect  the 
Ijgreatest  number  of  swarms,  to  which  1 find 
^he  greatest  attention  requisite,  and  in  my 
iJoperations  and  their  results,  I find  great 
flpleasure  and  amusement.  The  time  of  day 
jl^hen  Bees  rise  to  swarm  is  uncertain,  but 


no 


J have  generally  found  it  to  be  Irom  eight 
in  the  morning,  to  four  in  the  afternoon 
this  is  not  always  to  be  depended  upon, 
therefore,  the  Apiarian  must  be  provided 
for  all  occasions  of  the  kind.  Much  Honey 
is  collected  in  this  month,  if  the  weather  is 
favourable. 

JULY. 

Although  June  is  the  principal  month  for 
the  increase  of  Bees,  by  swarms  and  casts, 
yet  I have  known  strong  Stocks  raised  in 
July  ; but,  this  was  in  a favourable  season, 
and  when  plenty  of  store  was  to  be  found 
abroad.  In  very  hot  weather,  1 find  it  ne- 
cessary to  screen  or  shade  my  Colonies  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun  : 1 have  experienced  the 
result  of  inattention  to  this  point ; the  Ho- 
ney has  been  melted,  and  the  whole  Stock 
destroyed.  Bees,  are  certainly  tond  of  warm 
\teather ; but  extreme  heat  and  drought 
therewith,  is,  I know  injurious  to  Bees, 
both  in  doors  and  out.  In  the  evening  of 
these  hot  days,  I throw  water  upon  the 
grass  in  front  of  my  Apiaries;  this  is  very 
refreshing,— and  my  observation  early  the 
next  morning,  is  to  discover  snail#,  slugs, 
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or  other  intruders,  who  may  have  been 
brought  upon  the  grass,  in  order  to  their 
being  killed,  either  by  the  application  of 
salt  or  other  methods.  This,  and  the  two 
preceding  months,  I consider  the  time  of 
trial  to  the  Apiarian,  and  need  all  his  inge- 
nuity and  perseverance,  if  he  means  to  suc- 
ceed. 

AUGUST 

Is  generally  unfavourable  to  Bees.  Ho- 
ney grows  scarce  in  the  fields,— the  weather 
is  hot,— Wasps  are  abroad,— and  wars  a- 
mong  the  Bees  themselves  often  occur.  I 
now  find  it  highly  necessary  to  be  alert,  in 
discovering  the  causes  of  restlessness,  and 
act  accordingly.  If  Wasps  nests  are  in  the 
neighbourhood,  I destroy  them ; if  they 
come  from  afar,  or  I find  my  Bees  robbing 
each  other,  I close  the  entrances  of  my 
Boxes,  leaving  room  for  nothing  but  air  to 
pass.  Assistance  to  Bees,  under  these  or 
any  other  distressing  circumstances,  I cheer- 
fully afford ; being  well  assured  of  re- 
muneration for  my  trouble. 


SEPTEMBER  and  OCTOBER. 

1 find  but  little  is  necessary  in  these 
months,  except  caution,  that,  marauders  and 
intruders  be  excluded,  and  prevented  by 
all  possible  means. 
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